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MORE FREIGHT PER CAR 


Jor Americas Most 
Dependable Carrier_The Railroad 
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_. with Evans Utility Loader 


One of the major problems of industry is getting 





| Gf merchandise to the point of sale . . . and getting it 
| ‘ there in perfect condition. The Evans general pur- 
k pose Utility Loader, installed in ordinary freight 

3 


cars, can help the railroads speed their part of the 
job ... by increasing payload 30% to 200°@, and 
eliminating damage. Shipments are protected 


BYR, 


against damage by locking the load safely in place 
—no matter what its size and shape. Turn-around 
is speeded up and maintenance greatly reduced. 
Write for a copy of the Evans Manual and discover 
the manifold advantages of the general purpose 
Utility Loader. 


» EVANS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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According to recent predictions, the coming era will witness a 
great increase in the use of steel wheels for freight cars. 


This trend, of course, is hardly new. For two decades, the advan- 
tages of wrought-steel wheels have been growing more and more ap- 
parent. Never have these advantages been so marked as they are today. 


Bethlehem is a veteran manufacturer of wrought-steel wheels 
for freight, passenger, and locomotive service. The Bethlehem manu- 
facturing process, combining both forging and rolling, imparts to a 
wheel those qualities demanded by modern high-speed transportation; 
namely, ruggedness and long life. 


When you plan to equip your cars with wrought-steel wheels, 
remember that Bethlehem has been making these wheels for years. 
You will find it profitable to deal with a manufacturer who ‘knows what 
the score is.’’ After all, there is no adequate substitute for experience. 


Remtwbet, 20: that Bethlehem’s 
forged-steel axles are built to the 
same high standards as its wrought- 


steel wheels. In running gear, you 
will find no better combination. 


gETHLEHEY 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM Wrought-Steel WHEELS 


and FORGED-STEEL AXLES 
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The Streamliners are Coming ! 


No longer a drawing-board dream, Katy’s new Stream- Katy’s new Streamliners are the climax of more than four 
liners are now in the making! Swift, smooth-rolling, years of property modernization in which all track, 
strong and safe, they embody all the advanced ideas of bridges, roadbed, stations, all passenger and freight 
comfort, luxury and convenience. Coaches with reclin- equipment have been brought to peak operating 
ing chairs and individual lighting...special chair efficiency. 
lounge cars equipped with radio, writing desks and Today Katy is ready...ready for the ultra-modern 
every convenience for enjoyable travel both day and Diesel and Streamlined trains to be delivered as 
night...dining and lounge cars beautifully deco- soon as built... ready for the future’s faster freight 
rated and appointed...all Pullmans exclusively and passenger schedules...ready for the mighty 
room cars, capacious and tastefully furnished... flow of new Industry even now finding new and 
powerful, sleek Diesel-Electric locomotives that greater opportunity in Katy-served territory. When 
are quick on the get-away, deliver smooth, fluid you ship or travel to or from the Southwest, re- 
power, get you there on clipped schedules. member Katy. 
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Over 17,000 car sets are already 
in service or on order by 43 rail- 
roads and private car owners. 


A:S-F Cde-Conteod TRUCK (a2) 


NO SPRING PLATES—NO SPRING PLANKS 


AMERICAN 
STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 


CHICAG @ 
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safety of all types of operations. 





he war has sharply demonstrated that the service of railroads is indispens- 
able and that private ownership, management and operation are able and efficient. 
Now that the war is over, railroad plants should be modernized to take advantage 
of new things learned during the war years and to permit operation under new and 
higher standards. Railroad radio is one of these new developments, and, as a means 
of communication, has already been installed experimentally at several points in yard 


operation and its experimental use on certain sections on our main line is planned.” 


President, New York Central System 


Mr. Metzman’s statement symbolizes the forward-look- 
ing thinking of top railway management today. The 
railroads are going forward, with improvements and 


modernization designed to increase the efficiency and 











The Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
through its recent acquisition of the Halstead Traffic 
Communications Corporation, is playing an increasingly 
important part in furthering these aims. Halstead Sys- 
tems provide a factor of safety unique to the field of 
mobile communications. A radio counterpart of the 


closed-circuit principle, perfected during the war, is 


contained in the exclusive “auto-pulse” unit, standard 


PARNS WONT 


Farnsworth Radio and Television Receivers and Transmitters ° Aircraft Radio Equipment 
Communications and Traffic Control Systems for Railand Highway -° 








on all Halstead equipment, whether AM or FM, space 
or induction type systems. 

The combined talent of Farnsworth and Halstead 
research and engineering, together with Farnsworth’s 
productive skills and facilities will keep in step with the 
railroads’ growing interest in mobile communications. 

For specific information, write Farnsworth Television 


& Radio Corporation, Dept. RA-11, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


TELEVISION & 
RADIO CORPORATION 


* Farnsworth Television Tubes * Halstead Mobile 
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the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio * theCapehart * theCap t-P 
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Or the many and varied uses of 
steel, six are presented here to show 
the kind of jobs Consolidated Steel 
is prepared to help you plan and 
build now. 


If your construction plans call for pre- 
cision steel fabrication, Consolidated 
Steel is ready to offer you capable, 
immediate service. Address Consoli- 
dated Steel Corporation, Los Angeles 
22, California; or Orange, Texas. 


Consolidated 
Steel 


FABRICATORS 
ENGINEERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


LEADERS IN THE WEST AND SOUTH 
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This is wh (om iMlation Curves 
prove about the movement of 

‘ U : . . . “ 
__«< YOU Spring groups in operation 





A.A.R. STANDARD 


SPRING CRO | 










HOLLAND SNUBBER 
SPRING AND 
3 A.A.R. SPRINGS 





Style A-6-A Holland Velez Snubber Springs 
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SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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eee Utility plus adie —t ppearance 


In addition to the durability and mechanical fineness 








of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors, the security afforded 


and their fine appearance, in any type of 
Commercial or Industrial building, is a point to be 
considered when selecting doors for any type or 
size of opening. Mahon produces Standard Rolling 
Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Fire 
Shutters of advanced design to meet every con- 
ceivable requirement. For information or advice on 
unusual opening, installation or operation problems, 


call in a Mahon engineer. 
Address Correspondence to ROLLING STEEL DOOR DIVISION 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant, Detroit 11, Michigan 
Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 











Mahon Rolling Steel Doors installed in 
U. S. Appraiser's Store, Chicago, ill 
Burnham Bros., Inc. and Nimmons, Carr 
and Wright, Architects, Chicago 
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Passengers may never notice that little shack 
along the right-of-way, but railroad men 
know it houses a Gardner-Denver WXE Air 
Compressor. Day and night that compressor 
stands as a guardian, helping to keep signal 
and switch service constantly dependable— 


protecting safety. 


Confidence—the confidence of reliable serv- 
ice, of minimum maintenance, is built into 
these Gardner-Denver WXE compressors. 
They have proved their case with perform- 
ance in millions of miles of service on Diesel 
electric locomotives—in signal and switch 


service—in yards, shops and power plants. 


For complete information about this better 
designed, better built compressor, write 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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GARDNER-DENVER WXE AIR COMPRESSOR 


EVERY FEATURE ASSURES 
DEPENDABILITY A 


@ Heavy circumferential cooling fins that 





eliminate cylinder distortion . . . provide 
extra strength and cooling service. 


@ Crankshaft mounted on Timken tapered 
roller main bearings. 


@ Integral counterweight and drop forged 
alloy steel crankshaft to assure smooth- 
running operation. 


e@ Accurate and reliable pressure control. 


e@ Air cushioned duoplate valves to prevent 
air leakage. 

















Garpner. ENVER since 1050 0 fh 
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HEEL CENTERS 


a 


is of the world is con- 


advareaces are the following: 


< .* 


Greater Strength — Less Weight — 
Insurance Against Out-of-Round 
Wheels — Increased Tire Mileage— 


Less Maintenance Expense 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


Eddystone, Pa. Granite City, Ill. 
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A smooth riding car means less damage’ 
to lading and longer life for equipment. 


The National B-! Truck has four control 
units (two in each side frame) which 
control “spring bounce" and forces 
which tend to throw trucks out of square. 


Cars equipped with National B-| 
Trucks with Dual Control can be 
speeded up with Safety. 


Smoother riding and Fewer Parts assure 
lower maintenance costs. 

* * * 
The truck for Post-war high-speed 
freight service. 


National B-!] with Dual Control. 


Canadien Representatives: RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LTD., Toronto end Montreal 
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The general use of superior appliances by 


most of America’s railroads accounts in 





part for their splendid performance records 


during the years of war. We are gratified 





that Schaefer appliances have helped make 


these records by keeping cars running. 


The reasons for Schaefer reliability are con- 
tained in this catalog. — Copy on request. 





EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LOOP, "U” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 


TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS BRAKE ROD JAWS - WEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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KERITE 
Self-supportin 
Cables 


THE KERITE COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneers in Cable Engineering 
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Fortunate is the road which, in these years 
of heavy motive power demand, has the help of one 
or more ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel-powered 44-tonners. For 
seldom in railroad history has anything been recorded 
as outstanding as the all-round economy and virtual 
100%-availability of these two-engine yard, main line 
and way-freight locomotives. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad and the Maine 
Central Railroad Company own a full “‘baker’s dozen”’ 
— thirteen. Four have been in continuous service since 
1940; six since 1941-42; three—new—have just recently 
been delivered; and one additional locomotive has just 
been ordered, in September, 1945. Reorders as 
a result of proved performance — that’s the story 





there. Thorough satisfaction is similarly expressed in 
repeat purchases by many other of the 49 railroads 
using these modern, compact, powerful and depend- 
able ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel-powered 44-tonners. 


“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel-powered 44-tonners outnumber 
all others of this class 9 to 1. Write for a representative 
list of owners, some typical records of continuous, 
repairless service, together with descriptive literature 
on the mechanical features that enable “‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel engines to deliver such outstanding perform- 
ance in locomotive installations. We will be glad to 
supply any further information you wish. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL ENGINES 


TRACTORS > 
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MOTOR GRADERS 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. Remember his service and honor him. 





° EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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1. On New York Central System tracks near Stevens- 
ville, Ontario, two pressure tanks were used to speed 


up the work. 


2. No slow orders here as a fast New York Central 
freight train interrupts pressure grouting only mo- 


mentarily near Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


3. The foreman can tell from the pulsations of the 


injection line when grout is being taken. 


PRESSURE 








GROUTING 


returns own Cost and More 
in Reduced Track Maintenance 


A decade of use in curing soft spots in sub- 
grades has established pressure grouting with 
portland cement as both an engineering and 
an economic success. 


AN ECONOMIC SUCCESS 


One major railroad is saving $2,157 per month 
as a result of grouting 11,882 ft. of track—a 
saving which continues month after month, 
year after year. We will be glad to tell you of 
many projects on different railroads where 
the entire cost of grouting was returned by 


savings in maintenance within a few months. 


AN ENGINEERING SUCCESS 


Pressure grouting is a simple, positive method 
of eliminating water pockets or soft spots and 
increasing the load-bearing strength of sub- 
grades. It is a standard maintenance operation 
on more than twenty railroad systems. 

Engineering procedure and required equip- 
ment described in illustrated folder, “‘Stabiliz- 
ing Railroad Track by Pressure Grouting.”’ Free 
in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Allb-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . .. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Tuc Fairbanks-Morse 2000-hp. 
Transfer Locomotive is complete in one 
section ... and uses only one Diesel. 


This means more economical maintenance 
and servicing. 


We are now building a limited number 
for delivery in 1945. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 











\ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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RECTOX BATT 
CHARGER , 








RECTOX Offers All These Advantages 


ADAPTABLE—Automatic or nonautomatic types 
available; for either Diesel locomotives or pas- 
senger car batteries. 

ROLLS FROM CAR TO CAR—lIts narrow width per- 
mits use between adjoining tracks. Low center 
of gravity minimizes danger of tipping. Has 
parking brake. 

DEPENDABLE AND “TROUBLE-FREE’'—over an un- 
limited life, with low maintenance. 
ECONOMICAL—High charging efficiency, particu- 
larly on 50% to 75% load, lowers power costs. 
SAFE—Thermal-overload protection; battery cir- 
cuit fused. 


A RECTOX COPPER OXIDE DISC 


The Rectox plate assembly is 
composed of a series of large 





copper oxide plates, 434” x 12” 
assembled on an insulated bolt. 
Rectox Rectifiers, installed more 
than 16 years ago, continue to 
give dependable operation. 














PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





Westin nghouse 





be f- Cy/ 


he FOR A FULL-CHARGE IN THE YARD OR A 
e BOOSTER-CHARGE ON A SHORT “LAYOVER” 





Diesel locomotive and passenger car storage batteries have 
to operate continuously, under all conditions of weather and 
tough service. In a great many instances, charging of these 
batteries has necessarily been “catch as catch can”, 


Mobile Westinghouse Rectox Railway Battery Chargers 
are “made to order” for such a situation. As car or loco- 
motive rolls to a stop, the Rectox charger is rolled up—is 
plugged into the 230-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, a-c outlet, also 
plugged into the battery ... the selector and tap switches 
set, and the battery is immediately “on charge”. 


Car or locomotive standing time becomes Rectox charging 
time—from short boost to full seven to eight-hour charge. 


The nonautomatic type is for manual control, boost 
charging. 

The automatic type has a temperature compensated volt- 
age relay for two-rate charging of lead-acid batteries. Nickel- 
Alkaline batteries are charged by the modified constant 
current system. An adjustable time switch automatically 
terminates the charge. 


Another invaluable Westinghouse contribution to mod- 
ern railroading, Rectox is timesaving, battery-saving and 
moneysaving. For complete information call your nearest 
Westinghouse office or write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. )-21354 


RAILWAY BATTERY CHARGERS 


RAILWAY ACE 
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PER YEAR OF SERVICE LIFE. 


—no other material 
can equal 


You just can’t beat alloy steels for 
length of service life. They continue 
their superior performance under ad- 
verse conditions long after ordinary 
steels have worn out or failed. 


That’s why they cost less per year of 
service life, even though their first cost 
may be higher than that of less effi- 
cient grades of steel. And that’s why you 
should use alloy steels for locomotive 
side rod blanks, as shown above, and 
for pins, bolts, slides and other vital 
operating parts of railroad equipment. 


Alloy steels have other qualities which 
recommend them for your use, too. 
Their high strength-to-weight ratio 


Also Carbon and Stainless Steels—Shee 
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permits the use with safety of lighter 
equipment and smaller sections. Their 
super-toughness provides protection 
against severe shocks, reversal of stress- 
es or overloading. Their uniform hard- 
ness means reduced wear. And their 
resistance to fatigue, heat, cold and 
corrosion further adds to service life. 
Republic—world’s leader in the pro- 
duction of alloy steels—is ready NOW 
to assist you in the most efficient and 
most economical application of these 
fine steels. Write to— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 











HOW ISOLATION LOCKING 
PRINCIPLE WORKS! 


Security is a patented com- 
bination of ordinary nut and 
oval steel collar with ears, 
fabricated into unit by press 
fit of oval collar into counter- 
bore in crown of nut. 





Threads in collar are misphased 
so that bolt pushes collar away 
from bottom of counterbore 
distance of % to Y2 thread 
before engaging. 


Bolt passing through oval collar 
forces collar into round, isolat- 
ing it from sides of counterbore 
also. Collar is now completely 
isolated from nut and is tightly 
locked to bolt. 





Nut bears entire load, leaving 
collar free of load stress. Nut 
is kept from turning by ears of 
collar, which is locked tightly 
on bolt. 











RE-USE WITHOUT SELECTIVE FITTING! 


Because Security's oval, spring steel collar is unusually RE- 
SILIENT, Security Locknut can be used and re-used time and 
again on any bolt of like size without loss of locking power, 
regardless of maximum or minimum thread diameter toler- 
ance. No matching! Just pick up the nut and apply it with 
ordinary wrench on any bolt of like size and if stays put 
until you take it off! 


a 
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Ss. No cotter key to forget or wear through . . . No 

bolt tension required. Locking power not affected 
by temperature or presence of lubricants . . . No ragged pro- 
jections to snag flesh or clothing . . . Vibration can’t shake 
Security loose! 


Ecouomtical No holes to drill . ; ; No extra 


parts to handle or store . . . No 
maintenance expense—can be reused time and again without 
selective fitting on any bolt of like size and regardless of thread 
diameter tolerance or normal wear. 


A No fixed positions of adjustment ; ; ; No 
special tools needed to install or remove 
3 . - No extra parts to worry about! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE, PRICES, DATA 


You are invited to prove to yourself at our expense the advantages Security 
Locknuts have over all other types of bolt fasteners. Send today for free testing 
samples and put them to work on your toughest assignment. Now made in 
National Course, National Fine, in sizes, as follows: Y2-%-%-%-1. 


SECURITY LOCKNUT CORP., Dept. 1101 Chicago 5, Illinois 
A SUBSIDIARY OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 


Secuity Locknurs 
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armor’ for steel can 
ca millions each year? 


EAR AFTER YEAR—in war or peace—America 
pays a colossal toll in dollars to a foe as unre- 


lenting as any ever known 
It is the enemy rust, that attacks and destroys 
things made of steel. But now a remarkable new dis- 
covery can bring you steel products that will defy 
rust up to 4 times longe . Hardware, screens, 
fencing, automobiles, tractors, dozéns of important 
items that will outlast any you’ve ever owned by as 
much as 4 to 1! 
This remarkable discovery is CORRONIZING, the 
patented alloy “armor” that gives steel a new 
ife. Yes, CORROMIZING is new... but 
also thoroughly tested and proved. For CORRO- 


lease on life 
NIZING has demonstrated its overwhelming superi- 
ority in the war, under the worst possible conditions 


on land, at sea and in the air 
By test and performance, CORRONIZING FAR 


OUTLASTS OTHER PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR 
STEEL. Now, the more progressive factories and 
retailers will be able to bring you products made 
of “‘Corronized” steel. Motor car makers—always 
leaders—will be among the first to offer you this 


sensational advantage 
Remember that name—CORRONIZING. It can 


save you and millions of other Americans a huge 
x bill now needlessly paid to the enemy rust. 


ta 
Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 
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4 POBRONIZED 


For Enduring 
Protection 


Quick Facts for 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives 

s 
Against Rust 


Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base . . . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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As distributor of Hubbard Hardware, Graybar 
offers you high-quality hardware designed spe- 
cifically for signal and communication lines — 
including special supplies for high-frequency 
carrier circuits. You will find the Graybar Man 
near you well qualified to help you select and 
apply the right items for your particular rail- 
way needs. 


Graybar’s nationwide network of warehouses, 
stocking all types of pole-line hardware, assures 
you of the fastest deliveries possible under 
today’s conditions. Graybar is your most con- 





venient source of supply also for poles, cross- 
arms, copper and steel wire and strand, insula- 
tors, tools, and everything else you need for line 


maintenance and construction. Graybar Electric 


Company, Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Remember “The Kid in Upper Four?” That was only one 
of the Travel Industry’s many notable contributions to 
four years of war-effort advertising. Today, travel ad- 
vertisers stand on the threshold of the day when at last 
their advertisements—like the one above—can say “travel 
now to your heart’s content!” 

When Americans can read travel ads like this again, 
chances are the million best travel customers in the land 
will see more of such ads in TIME than in any other maga- 
zine. In the past ten years, TIME has carried 30% more 
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ENJOy rs CRUISE 
CUBA 


Prepored especially for this compaign by Wendell P. Colton Company 
(Agency for Atiantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines). 


pages of travel, resort, and hotel advertising than has any 
other magazine. 

TIME’s traveled, travel-hungry families report they plan 
to travel twice as much as they did before the war. For 
instance: more than 310,000 tell us they expect to visit the 
Pacific and Central America; more than 88,000, South 


America—all within the next five years. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York Chicago Boston 
Phitadetphis Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco 
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“,. and then 


‘Old Claw’ 


saved the day’ 


I sure came close to making 
a sap outa myself the day I 
came home. When I got off 
the train, there was ma and 
pa, tryin’ not to show how 
much they felt like cryin’... 
and there was all the familiar 
old buildings . . . even the 
courthouse clock was fast like 
it always usta be. I just 
couldn’t seem to swallow the 
orange that somehow got stuck 
in my throat. 


The three of us, not countin’ 
the orange, started to walk 
through the station, and who 
do I see first but old “‘Claw- 
hammer” Peterson. He’s the 
town’s best carpenter, you 
know. I used to work for Old 
Claw, and he can do more 
tricks with wood than an old 
salt I met in boot camp can 
do with a rope. 


Old Claw must’ve read my 
mind, because he busted right 
in with a “when you comin’ 
back to work, boy . . . we got 
ten more stations like this to 
fix up. Didja ever see anythin’ 
like it . . . real hardwood panel- 
ing on the walls.” 
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I hadn’t noticed before, on 
account of the orange, but the 
whole inside of the station was 
new ... and did it look swell! 


Old Claw always did get all 
steamed up and proud of his 
jobs, and he sure hadn’t 
changed none, because he just 
grabbed me and started to tell 
me all about the paneling, 
Weldwood Hardwood Ply- 
wood, he called it . . . and what 
a swell job you can do with it 
in nothin’ flat. 


Seems he and one helper had 
remodeled the whole inside of 
the station in less than a week. 
Claw says this Weldwood stuff 
comes in great big sheets, and 
all you do is nail it over the 
old walls. 





And then, Claw says, it gets 
better-lookin’ the older it gets 
. . . that’s the advantage of 
using real hardwood, because 
it mellows with age. 


He was so excited about the 
job that first thing I knew I 
was gettin’ enthusiastic about 
Weldwood too, and forgot all 
about the orange. 


Yes, Old Claw sure saved the 
day for me, because in another 
minute I’d been bawlin’, if he 
hadn’t come along and started 
tellin’ me all about this Weld- 
wood Paneling. 

Weldwood Hardwood Plywoods 
are made in practically any 
domestic or imported wood you 
can name. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Machinery that has been in constant use, machinery that has 
been stored away, that has been soaked in grease, needs 
cleaning and putting in order. Here are a few of hundreds 
of Turco Industrial Cleaning Compounds developed through 
Surface Chemistry® to help you do that job thoroughly and 
best of all—quickly 


HOW TO RINSE OFF OIL AND GREASE WITH COLD WATER 


Turco Mulsine so effectively emulsifies grease and oil that 
they rinse off—without a trace—in cold water, Used with 
kerosene, Mulsine quickly cleans oil-spattered, grease- 
encrusted metal, quickly, safely, economically. It will not 
affect paint, rubber or metal. Apply Mulsine with spray, 
brush or mop. Rinse off in a stream of cold water 


HOW TO REMOVE RUST IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION 

Turco W.O. #1 removes light rust and oil deposits from iron 
and steel. In one continuous operation it reconditions metal, 
passivates the surface and prepares it for durable rustproof- 
ing and painting. Turco W.O. #1 has such wetting action 
as to penetrate grooves, threads and crevices not reached by 
any other method. 

HOW TO REMOVE PAINT IN FIVE TO TWENTY MINUTES 
Turco Paint-Gon safely removes any number of coats of any 
finish in 5 to 20 minutes, and is flushed away with water, 
eliminating scraping, scrubbing, brushing. Paint-Gon is non- 
inflammable, and works perfectly and safely on all widely 
used metals. It neither warps nor raises the grain of wood. 
Applied by brush or spray. 


iF YOU USE STEAM CLEANING EQUIPMENT, THEN TRY THIS— 


Turco Steam-Off, the steam cleaner with a bite as deep and 
sharp as that of a hungry bulldog. Steam-Off tackles any- 
thing — road equipment, locomotives, earth-movers, or any 
machinery that is deeply, thoroughly and stubbornly caked 
with grease, oil and adhesive dirt. Leaves no streaks, curds 
or water marks. Is harmless to ferrous metals. 
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Fast, Simple, Chemical Methods for Reconverting Machinery 









ASK THIS MAN FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


There’s a Turco Field Representative in your territory who 
is experienced in modern reconversion engineering. He can 
tell you and show you how these and other Turco Industrial 
Cleaning Compounds can help you put your machinery and 
equipment in perfect shape—easily, economically and, re- 
member, quickly! Write, wire or telephone Turco, Depart- 
ment RA-11. 


*THIS IS TURCO SURFACE CHEMISTRY 


Surface Chemistry is the scien- 
tific balance and application 
of these cleaning factors to a 
specific problem. 
WA—Wetting Action 
EA—Emulsifying Action 
SV—Saponifying Value 
SA—Solvent Action 
CA—Colloidal Activity 
WC—Water Conditioning 
BI—Buffer Index 

pH—Energy of Alkalinity 
TA—Total Alkalinity 
RE—Research and Experience, 
the combining factor that puts 
all the above elements into 
balance and to work on your 
specific problem. 


(urco 
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INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 





TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Main Office & Factory. 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1 
Offices & Factories : 125 W. 46th St.. Chicage § - 1606 Henderson St, Houston 1, Texas 
New York Office: 415 Greenwich St., New York 13 - Offices & Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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CARRIER EQUIPMENT 





Add Carrier Telegraph Channels 





Wherever you want another telegraph channel, there’s a place for Lenkurt 
Carrier Equipment. This modern equipment is made in individual channel 
units which make it possible to provide Lenkurt Carrier channels just 
where and as you need them. When one channel is all you want — one 
is all you buy! 


Lenkurt Carrier equipment is equipped for a-c operation, so no special 
power supply is required. It provides highest quality transmission facili- 
ties for one-way, half-duplex, or full-duplex operation of any type of Morse, 
printer or Multiplex equipment. It actually requires less maintenance and 
“lining up” than the average for equivalent wire circuits! Lenkurt is the 
perfected carrier equipment you have been waiting for. 


Lenkurt Carrier Equipment is backed by our complete engineering service. 
We are ready to consult with you on your specific problems. Get the facts 


NOW. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 1664 — 
valuable information on Lenkurt 
Carrier Equipment. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Train Communication Tests on I. C. 
Carrier induction and space radio systems are tested for two-way 
telephone service between front end and rear of trains as well as 
with wayside stations on 160-mile engine district between Free- 
port, Ill., and Waterloo, Ia. 


Ironing Out a Crooked Mountain Line 
Great Northern rids itself of sharp curvature in Spokane to 
Glacier Park territory, a rough mountainous section, and reduces 
8-, 9-, and 10-deg. curves to 5 deg. or less. 





Canada’s Experience with Agreed Charges 


A discussion by G. Lloyd Wilson, who reports that*in the 
Dominion an important volume of ‘traffic is now being” moved 
under contract rates which offer incentives to shippers to use 
railroads regularly. 





EDITORIALS 
President Truman’s Wage Price Program. . 
Crosstie Outlook Still Dark 
Safety in Shops and Enginehouses 
Why Do Towns Turn Their Backs to the Railroads? 








GENERAL ARTICLES 


Train Communication Tests on I. C. 

Ironing Out a Crooked Mountain Line. 

Canada’s Experience with Agreed Charges, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
First Things First for Safety, by L.W. Dutton and G. G. Grieve 





GENERAL NEWS 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS 


The Railway Age is indered by the Industrial Arts Inder and also by the 
Engineering Inder Service 
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facing point moves 


Over spring switches 
equipped with “UNION” 
$-20 and S-21 mechanical 


facing point locks. 





“UNION” S-20 and S-21 Mechanical Facing 


Point Locks are identical except that the 


latter has built-in target drive mechanism. 











Spring Switches are valuable time savers for 
trailing moves—and “Union” Mechanical Facing 
Point Locks make it possible to save that time 
without reduction in speed or decrease in safety 
for facing-point main line moves. Slow orders are 
not necessary, because spring switches equipped 
with these locks provide a degree of safety com- 


parable to that at interlocked switches. 


For facing-point moves, the “Union” Mechanical 
Facing Point Lock prevents opening of the points 
in case of a broken spring in a spring head rod, or 
failure of the operating rod; and guards against 


shifting of the points under trains. 


Because of these safeguards “Union” S-20 and 
S-21 Mechanical Facing Point Locks have been 
installed in over 900 locations since 1939, resulting 
in an almost incalculable saving of time. On one 
railroad alone, 42 of these switches saved 74,277 
train stops in one year. Elimination of 
those stops, plus the removal of special 

speed restrictions saved the equiva- 


lent of 25,970 car days per year. 


Our nearest district office 
will be glad to furnish 


full information. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, } PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK xe ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO ! PNAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SAME MEDICINE: President 
Truman’s enunciation of his wage-price 
program (which is analyzed in the leading 
editorial in this issue) may have appeared 
to his political advisers as being sufficient to 
convince an anemophilous constituency that 
the key to perpetual prosperity is to put 
more dollars into the hands of labor union 
members. But it represents no departure 
from standard New Deal philosophy which 
has prevailed since the genesis of N. R. A. 
If carried out literally, the wages of some 
workers might be increased temporarily, 
but the consequence probably would be 
either a sufficient rise in prices to offset the 
increases or a sufficient rise in unemploy- 
ment to start another downward spiral into 
profound depression. Either way, the own- 
ers of businesses—those who provide the 
tools which enable union members to pro- 
duce anything—would see their incomes, 
the profits of the businesses, further re- 
duced or entirely wiped out. This prospect 
is one, of course, that dyed-in-the-wool 
New Dealers always have been able to 
face with equanimity—and perhaps with 
avidity—despite the fact that the outcome 
of such starvation treatment of capital can 
scarcely be anything but collectivism. 

& 
STRAIGHTENING THE G. N.: An 
illustrated feature article herein describes 
in some detail the work done on the Great 
Northern to modernize its main line through 
the mountains between Glacier Park, Mont., 
and Spokane, Wash. As with most pioneer 
lines in rough country, a variety of hazards 
to safe and efficient operation obtained in 
this district because many curves of 8, 9, 
or 10 deg. characterized the alinement. The 
primary purpose of the work was to de- 
velop the line to higher standards and so 
reduce track maintenance difficulties and 
eliminate conditions threatening the integ- 
rity of the roadbed, rather than to make 
faster train schedules possible. Altogether 
the project has resulted in a reduction of 
more than 1300 deg. of central angle. 

e 
SAFETY SUGGESTIONS: Practical 
and effective measures to reduce accidents 
in locomotive shops and enginehouses are 
discussed in an article by two members 
of the National Safety Council staff. At- 
tention is focused on many of the more 
common practices and conditions that con- 
tribute to the occurrence of accidents, from 
which are developed suggested techniques 
and supervisory controls designed to cor- 
rect or counteract these factors. 

a 
CLEAN-UP OPPORTUNITIES: The 
possibility of introducing an element of quid 
pro quo into this business of dressing up 
railroad properties so they give travelers 
favorable impressions of the communities 
they see is the subject of editorial com- 
ment this week. Granting that the railroads 
haven’t been invariably good housekeepers, 
it’s just as true that the citizens of many 
communities seem content to let rail travel- 
ers enjoy views of their rubbish dumps, pig 
yards and sewer exits, of the slovenly back- 
sides of their poorest dwellings, and of 
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weedy lots and decaying shacks that inspire 
no desire on the part of the passenger to 
get better acquainted with the place. On 
the other hand, some towns show the rail 
traveler their Queen Anne side—neat lawns, 
shady streets, well-kept homes, stores and 
shops and mills that advertise their owners’ 
community pride. Shouldn’t the railroads 
concentrate their expenditures for paint and 
polish, for landscaping and lighting and 
modernizing, in communities that belong in 
the latter category, or show some convinc- 
ing determination to get into it? 

a 
THREATS OF STORM: Comment by 
A. A. R. officers and O. D. T. Director J. 
Monroe Johnson, reported herein, indicates 
that some shippers and railroad employees 
may have reached the conclusion that it is 
no longer necessary to keep freight cars 
moving at war-time rates, or to load them 
to war-time standards. At any rate, the 
average turn-around time for freight cars 
is about a day more now than it was before 
V-J Day, and that is one factor contribut- 
ing to a growing anxiety about car short- 
ages. The volume and character of com- 
plaints being received, not only by the 
railroads but by members of Congress and 
government agencies, make it impossible to 
avoid wondering how long the good will 
engendered by the railroads’ war-time rec- 
ord will endure if a general “let down” im- 
pairs their peace-time performance. 

@ 

LESSON FROM CANADA: The ex- 
perience of the Canadian railroads with 
“agreed charges” or contract rates as in- 
centives to shippers to use their services 
consistently is the subject of an article 
herein by G. Lloyd Wilson. The official 
procedure followed in making, approving 
and publishing agreed rates is outlined and 
the principles guiding the determination of 
equitable charges are commented on. While 
only a small number of such rate agree- 
ments have been effected so far, they apply 
to a substantial volume of traffic, particu- 
larly petroleum products and lumber. Their 
significance is affected by the fact that 
their application is limited to situations 
where regulated carriers are faced with 
unregulated competition, highway carriers 
and bulk water carriers not being subject 
to regulation in Canada. 

o 
COMMUNICATIONS TESTS: Car- 
rier induction and space radio systems of 
end-to-end of train and train-to-fixed-sta- 
tion communication have been tested recent- 
ly, under varying operating conditions, on 
Illinois Central’s line between Freeport, 
Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa. The results, and 
the characteristics of the experimental 
equipment installations, are summarized in 
a feature article. The pole line paralleling 
the track was used as the carrier for the 
induction-type system. In the news section 
is noted the introduction of a bill by Sena- 
tor Wheeler to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission control over radio and 
communication installations similar to that 
it now exercises under the signal inspection 
act of 1940. 
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WHY FEAR “INTEGRATION”?: 
The principal motive behind much of the 
opposition to “integration” in transporta- 
tion is nothing more than the fear of manu- 
facturers of trucks and other highway 
equipment that they will lose some business, 
says the Transportation Association of 
America in a recent publication reviewed 
in this issue. Conceding that the public’s 
interest in securing the most efficient and 
economical transportation that can be pro- 
vided, and all industry’s interest in keep- 
ing transportation under private ownership 
and control, aren’t likely to cut much ice 
where the equipment builder thinks his reve- 
nues are involved, the association goes on 
to argue that there is no sound reason to 
believe that fewer highway vehicles and 
parts would be bought, in the long run, 
under the “department store” method of 
providing the public with transportation 
service. More equipment would be re- 
quired, probably, because’ the whole idea 
is to vitalize competition in transportation 
by eliminating much of the waste inherent 
in uncoordinated operations and by stimu- 
lating technological improvements and ex- 
tensions of service. 
* 
28300 ORDER STANDS: An omnibus 
supplemental report from the I. C. C. in 
the “uniform” class rate case is reviewed 
this week in the news pages. No evidence 
is seen that the commission is wavering 
from its determination to put the interim 
changes into effect, increasing class rates 
in Official territory and lowering them else- 
where east of the Rockies, despite the pro- 
tests that decision has stirred up. The 
truckers got nowhere in their effort to get 
special treatment for l.c.l. rates, and ship- 
pers and state government units in the 
North were equally unsuccessful in their 
attempts to avert the application of the up- 
ward adjustment in that region. 
o 


PULLMAN’S CHOICE?: Having 
looked over the four bids to buy Pullman’s 
sleeping and parlor cars and operating 
organization, the court in Philadelphia has 
directed the parent company to select the 
buyer whose offer it prefers to accept. But 
a hint of further possible delay and liti- 
gation is seen in the warning that the court 
may elect to disagree with that selection. 
There is little doubt that the Justice De- 
partment’s lawyers have ideas of their own 
about whose bid should be accepted—and, 
particularly, about whose bid should not 
be accepted. As usual, they appear to have 
discovered another foul plot of the monopo- 
listic-minded railroads to suppress compe- 
tition—and competition on the railroads is 
something these distinguished experts on 
transportation and economics are bound to 
fight for to their last day on the public 
pay roll. As noted in the news pages, 
Thurman Arnold, former judge and former 
boss of the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Justice Department, is among counsel rep- 
resenting bidders. When the hearing closed, 
27 railroads had subscribed to the carriers’ 
offer to assume the responsibility for pro- 
viding sleeping car services. 
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President Truman’s Wage-Price Program 


President Truman’s October 30 radio address in 
which he outlined “your government’s wage-price pol- 
icy” was orthodox New Dealism from first to last— 
with the single exception that it was delivered without 
the magisterial mannerisms which Americans had grown 
accustomed to associating with such dicta. Mr. Tru- 
man by the inoffensiveness of his manner to some de- 
gree mollifies those who oppose the discredited doc- 
trines he expounds—but the course he is seeking to 
impose on the American people is no less pernicious for 
being unemotionally enunciated.’ It has as its basis the 
politically cogent and logically and economically non- 
sensical assumption that only in the hands of organized 
labor does “purchasing power” promote general pros- 
perity—ignoring the fact that the part of the economy 
which fluctuates most, bringing certain depression if it 
declines, is the capital goods industry; and activity in 
capital goods depends upon business profits, actual or 
prospective. 

The policy President Truman has enunciated is essen- 
tially that which lay behind the N. R. A., and which 
persisted after N. R. A.’s extinction—a policy of which 
the result was to prolong until the war began a depres- 
sion from which the nation was beginning to recover 
when N. R. A. was adopted. 


Production Determines Prosperity 


Production, not the level of monetary wages, has 
made the standard of living in all walks of life in this 
country the envy of the rest of the world. In China 
monetary wages are so high that wheelbarrows have 
had to be substituted for wallets to carry them around 
—but they will buy next to nothing, because produc- 
tion is low in China. It is low because there is so little 
invested capital; and production in America is enor- 
mous and consequently provides a comparatively high 
living standard even for those in humblest circum- 
stances, because the amount of invested capital per in- 
habitant is so high. 

America has prospered because it has more and bet- 
ter tools than any other country; and a continuing up- 
ward course of prosperity demands still more and still 
further improved tools. The principal source of these 
tools is business profits—which are either invested di- 
rectly in machines and facilities for increasing produc- 
tive efficiency, or are paid to investors in interest and 
dividends as a means of inducing them to provide the 
funds for increasing the volume and quality of the tools 


of production. When profits are minimized or threaten 
to be minimized, the kind of stalemate arises which, 
except for the war, has persisted through the entire 
regime of the New Deal; and during which there was 
a decline of 600,000 in railroad employment. 

President Truman, in general, advocated wage in- 
creases only in those industries which could pay such 
increases and make adequate profits without increasing 
the prices of their products. If it be granted, which is 
extremely doubtful, that there are industries which can 
follow this course, a large inequity would immediately 
arise—in the disparity in wages between employees in 
industries able to increase wages without price increases 
and those unable to do so. In such industries as the 
building and garment trades, it is clear to all that wage 
increases must be immediately reflected in price in- 
creases. What equity, as a matter of national policy, 
would there be in raising the wages of, say, employees 
in some manufacturing establishments, and denying in- 
creases to building and garment workers? The outcome 
of such a policy must inevitably be for the wage in- 
creases to spread from the industries which can “afford” 
them to those which cannot; and the net result would 
be general price increases ; that is, inflation which would 
cancel the effect of the wage increases. Either that, 
or if wages were to rise and prices were held firm, prof- 
its would vanish—bringing the closing down of busi- 
nesses, unemployment, and stagnation of the capital 
goods industry, whence come the improved tools which 
advance productivity and living standards. 


Profits Are “Purchasing Power” 


The unreality and folly of the “purchasing power” 
theory lies in its taking for granted that only the dollar 
in the hands of a member of a labor union contributes 
anything to providing markets for the products of in- 
dustry—whereas profits are looked upon as sterile in 
providing markets. Actually, of course, profits are 
either spent for consumers’ goods just as wages are; 
or they are invested in new tools of production, which 
means that they are paid out as wages to those who 
make such tools. 

Wages and prices find a natural level at which prod- 
ucts are freely produced and exchanged, if free compe- 
tition is permitted to operate and compulsion is absent. 
If, however, the government, in time of peace, insists 
on interfering with normal and healthy competition to 
enforce a policy of raising wages and holding down 
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prices, this compulsion will have to be extended soon 
to the entire economy “until the economic organization 
is finally transformed into some kind of compulsory 
collectivism,’ as President Virgil Jordan of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board warns in an infor- 
mative booklet just published by the Board under the 
title, “Wages During the Transition Period.” 


“Productivity” of R.R. Employees Is Declining 


Certainly, the railroad industry is not one of those 
which can grant pay increases without substantial in- 
creases in charges for its service—because the railroads 
cannot hope to attain the volume of traffic per employee 
in the immediate post-war years that they handled in 
1944 and in 1945 up to V-J day. The high volume of 
railroad traffic was reached in considerable degree be- 
cause of the absence of competition, which is now com- 
ing back in full force; and the high “productivity” per 
employee achieved in the war years ‘was possible only 
because the public tolerated a quality of service which 
it would not accept with competitive service available. 

“Productivity” per railroad employee is, thus, on the 
wane ; and, hence, so also is the ability of the railroads 
to pay higher wages. The only way in a competitive 
era to increase “productivity” per employee once more 
is to invest large sums of capital in improved tools, a 
course which an increase of wages under present con- 
ditions would discourage. 


Crosstie Outlook Still Dark 


A survey of the present and prospective labor situa- 
tion in tie-producing areas holds out little hope that tie 
production will return to normal in 1946, although it 
had been thought that the recent increases in tie prices 
granted by the Office of Price Administration would 
stimulate tie production to the point where 45,000,000 
ties would be available for insertion in 1947. 

In general, ties that are cut in any calendar year do 
not become available for insertion in the track until the 
following year, although some ties produced during the 
winter months may be used before the end of the calen- 
dar year in which they were made. The reason for this 
is the time consumed in getting the ties from the woods 
to the seasoning yard; the length of the seasoning pe- 
riod, which may range up to six months or more; and 
the time required for treatment, after-seaséning, trans- 
portation and distribution. 

Tie renewals for 1945, it appears, will be far below 
essential requirements, whether based on numerical 
needs or on gross ton-miles of traffic carried by the 
railways. Tie renewals in 1929, the year of the market 
debacle, were 74,679,375. From this number they de- 
clined to 37,295,716 in 1933, and then rose to 44,351,900 
in 1935. During the period 1935 to 1939, inclusive, 
tie renewals on the Class I roads averaged 45,178,791. 
During the entire period from 1929 to 1939, they were 
consistently below requirements, despite the fact that 
these requirements were considerably reduced because 
the railways were beginning to reap the benefits of pre- 
servative treatment of their ties in earlier years, and 
also despite a reduction in these requirements by reason 
of the large-scale abandonment of unproductive lines. 
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Putting it another way, 57.7 ties were renewed per 
million gross ton-miles of freight traffic in 1929; by 
1933 renewal had dropped to 47.3; in 1935 there was a 
slight gain to 50.3 ties ; but the average for the five-year 


period ending in 1939 receded to 46.1. From 1940 to 
1944, inclusive, there was a consistent decline in the rate 
of renewals per million gross ton-miles of both freight 
and passenger traffic, as follows: In 1940 the rate was 
31 ties; in 1941, 28.3; in 1942, 23.6; in 1943, 20.1; and 
in 1944, 21, a slight increase, but far below the rate in 
most previous years. 

As a result of the impact of war, tie production began 
to decrease alarmingly late in 1943 and this decrease 
has continued to the present. However, enough ties 
were produced in 1943 to make more ties available for 
1944 than were installed in tracks in any year since 
1931. Recently, the Office of Defense Transportation 
made a survey of the needs of all of the railways, in- 
cluding short-line roads, for ties for 1945, and concluded 
that 64,000,000 ties would be required for both replace- 
ments and new tracks. 

An extension of this survey indicated, however, that 
only about 35,000,000 crossties will be available for re- 
placements during 1945, which means that renewals 
will be on the basis of 15.5 ties per million gross ton- 
miles of combined freight and passenger service, as 
estimated for the year. This is only about 77.5 per cent 
of the numerical average for the 1935-1939 period, and 
only 44.3 per cent of the rate for the same period when 
compiled on the basis of gross ton-miles, which was ad- 
mittedly insufficient to make up the deferred mainte- 
nance that has already accumulated, and also to keep 
abreast of current requirements. While it is hoped, in 
view of the advance allowed in the price of ties, that 
about 45,000,000 ties will be available in 1946, and that 
this number will increase to 50,000,000 in 1947, there 


is no assurance that this prospect will be fulfilled. 


Safety in Shops 
and Enginehouses 


A recent analysis by the National Safety Council of 
515 lost-time accidents at railway locomotive shops and 
enginehouses re-emphasizes the importance of safety- 
first efforts in all departments and points an accusing 
finger at those practices which, over a period of time, 
may be counted on to cause most accidents. It is upon 
these practices that safety efforts should first be concen- 
trated, since here the largest results are obtainable in 
the shortest time. Another major objective, of course, 
is to eliminate conditions leading to the more serious 
injuries which usually occur at relatively infrequent in- 
tervals and hence do not show up strongly in any per- 
centage comparison. In all safety work, as demon- 
strated by years of experience, the urge and incentive 
and picture of what may be accomplished must origi- 
nate in the minds of higher railway management and 
be successfully transmitted through local supervisors to 
the employees who actually do the work. 

The analysis of lost-time accidents referred to indi- 
cates, as shown in an article elsewhere in this issue, that 


approximately 30 per cent of all accidents at locomotive 
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shops and enginehouses occur to men while working on 
or around locomotives rather than in the various sub- 
departments, such as the machine shop, blacksmith shop, 
tool room, etc. Ten per cent of all accidents occur 
while repairs are being made to parts under pressure, 
such as steam lines and fireboxes, hence the need of re- 
doubled efforts to make sure that these parts are re- 
lieved of all pressure and, usually, drained before at- 
tempting repairs. Another nine or ten per cent of all 
accidents are due to falls from locomotives, which can 
be avoided only by unremitting attention to such details 
as safe footing on running boards, strong ladders, scaf- 
folds, guard rails, etc. 

Twenty-four per cent of the accidents occur in con- 
nection with the use of tools and more than half of these 
may be eliminated by proper attention to four specific 
tools, namely, bars, wrenches, hammers and jacks. Sim- 
ply to mention these is enough to bring to the minds of 
shop and enginehouse supervisors elementary precau- 
tions which must be observed by their men if accidents 
with these tools are to be avoided. Injuries in connec- 
tion with the operation of machine tools, such as lathes, 
planers, drill presses, etc., account for seven per cent of 
the total, so here also is a relatively large field for in- 
tensive cultivation of safe practices. Foot and eye in- 
juries always bulk large, and safety shoes and goggles, 
the obvious solution, are being used far less generally 
than should be required. 

After every mechanical aid, device and guard has 
been installed in the interests of safety, accidents will, 
of course, continue to happen without due attention to 
the “human element.” Some men are just naturally 
not mindful of safety. Some are too quick and impul- 
sive, and act without thinking; others are too slow in 
mental or physical reaction, or possibly are distracted 
by some outside condition; they do not “have their 
minds on their work.” Whatever the cause, if it can- 
not be removed and if the unsafe man cannot change 
his ways (usually a difficult thing to do), there is only 
one answer and that is to remove him from any class 
of service in which he is a persistent peril to others as 
well as himself. 


Why Do Towns Turn Their 
Backs to the Railroads? 


The Saturday Evening Post recently revived the per- 
ennial question as to why most railroad stations are so 
poorly equipped with signs to identify to the passengers 
on rapidly moving trains the communities through 
which they pass. Such signs as are provided, the Post 
complains, usually employ lettering too small and placed 
too near the tracks to be legible from moving trains, or 
are tucked away under the eaves of station buildings 
in a manner to assure minimum visibility. These signs, 
almost invisible in daytime, are completely so at night, 
since hardly any of them are lighted. 

The Post believes this situation to be a contradiction 
of the traditional American spirit of community pride 
—but, we suspect, a little further observation would dis- 
close that the railroads’ failure to facilitate easy identi- 
fication of communities through which trains pass is 
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often rather a favor to the reputation of these commu- 
nities than a disservice. This follows from the fact that 
so many towns—perhap$ even most of them—present 
their very worst aspect toward the railroad. 

The picture comes to mind of a small New England 
city—enterprising, clean and attractive, alike in its resi- 
dences and industrial plants, when seen from the high- 
way; but all that greets the eye of a traveler by rail 
through this city is the hindermost parts of its dwellings 
—weeds, ashes, tin cans, garbage and worse. The rail- 
road right-of-way seems to be the place which catches 
all the debris, absence of which elsewhere in the town 
gives it such a pleasing appearance. 

In the days when the smoke nuisance on the railroads 
was much worse than it now is, it was, perhaps, natural 
that buildings near a railroad should have been made to 
face away from it—but, even then, there is not much 
excuse for people who turn their back yards into deposi- 
tories for indescribable filth. The railroads are con- 
stantly beset for better station buildings by civic clubs 
and commercial organizations in the towns they serve 
—which, when conceded, are frequently wholly nega- 
tived in their impression upon visitors to the locality by 
the depressing back-yard scenes through which trains 
must pass before they reach their attractive stations. 

Shouldn’t there be some reciprocity in matters of ap- 
pearance between the way a railroad treats a town and 
the manner in which the town behaves toward the rail- 
road? If a railroad proposes to paint or improve its 
station or eliminate the weeds and clear away debris 
from its right-of-way through a community, could it 
not make such outlay contingent upon a parallel clean- 
up by adjacent property owners? If the members of 
the local garden club or other civic organizations were 
taken on a critical inspection trip once a year to show 
them how their town looks to travelers by rail, quite 
likely the pressure of public opinion would correct con- 
ditions which today are often almost nauseating. 

Might not a railroad go further and make a standing 
and well-publicized offer to maintain a trim station and 
grounds with a large and well-lighted station sign at 
any point on its lines which will conform to parallel 
high standards of neatness in the aspect which the com- 
munity presents to the railroad? Such an offer could 
hardly fail to please the people in every community who 
are the leaders in its economic and civic life, and could 
give offense only to elements whose friendship the rail- 
roads never have anyhow, and which, in any case, is 
worthless. 

As things are now, communities which have made an 
effort to look well from the railroad are often not re- 
warded by similar neatness in the railroad’s local prem- 
ises—whereas the best-groomed railroad layouts are 
frequently adjoined by unimaginable disorder and filth. 
Co-operative railroad-community action could greatly 
advance mutual understanding among them, to their 
common advantage, and at the same time make train 
travel a more attractive experience than, too often, it is 
today. Nor should such action involve any great addi- 
tional outlay by the railroads—requiring only the shift- 
ing of expenditures for “housekeeping” to concentrate 
them in localities where maximum overall improvement 
would result, curtailing these outlays in neighborhoods 
where the citizens show by their own behavior that neat- 
ness on the railroads’ part is unappreciated. 
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Train Communication 
Tests on I. C. 


Carrier induction and space 


radio systems are tested 


for two-way telephone serv- 
ice between front end and 
the rear of trains as well 


as with wayside stations 


HE Illinois Central has recently 

completed an extensive test of train 
communication equipment on an engine 
district of 160 miles between Freeport, 
Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa, this being a 
part of a through route between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The communication 
equipment used on these tests was fur- 
nished by the Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation. The equipment for the 
rear of the train is located in a recon- 
verted dynamometer car, owned by 
Aireon, but, in order to simplify the 
wording in the following discussion this 
car will be referred to as the caboose. 
Inductive equipment operating at 170 
kilocycles was applied in these tests not 


| 
only for communication between the 
head end and the rear of freight trains, 
but also between the locomotive or 
caboose and a total of eight wayside 
offices on this division. In addition, 
straight space radio apparatus operating 
at 156.525 megacycles was in service on 
the locomotive and the caboose, as well 
as at one station. 

This engine district between Freeport 
and Waterloo was selected for the test 
installation of train communication be- 
cause of the various local conditions, 
such as volume of traffic, grades, curva- 
ture, bridges, tunnels and mineral de- 
posits that might affect operations of the 
apparatus. The line is single track 
except for 12.9 miles of double track 
between East Dubuque and Portage 
which is used also by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Chicago Great 
Western. On most of the district the 
grades are rolling. A westbound ruling 
grade ranging up to 0.9 per cent for 13 
miles extends between Dubuque and 
Peosta, and an eastbound ruling grade 
ranging up to 0.8 per cent extends for 8 
miles between Bowden and_ Scales 
Mound. The Class 2800 freight locomo- 
tives are rated at 4,800 tons eastbound. 
Westbound between Freeport and Du- 





L. J. Dodge, Agent, Using Radio 
Telephone in the Office at Jesup 


buque the rating is 5,700 tons, and be- 
tween Dubuque and Waterloo it is 
4,000 tons. 

The schedules include three passenger 
trains and four through freight trains in 
each direction daily, in addition to a 
local freight in each direction daily 
except Sunday. Counting extra trains, 
the total number of train movements has 
ranged up to about 20 trains daily during 
the past year. This district is equipped 
with automatic block signaling, and 
train movements are authorized by time- 
table and train orders, using telephone 
dispatching equipment. 





Radio Type Antenna on the Tender and Induction Carrier Loop on the Locomotive 
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Except for the wayside station at 
Jesup, which will be discussed later, the 
equipment on these tests is of the carrier 
induction type which uses the previously 
existing wires on the pole line to “carry” 
the train communication energy which is 
at 170 kilocycles. carrier frequency, 
using narrow band frequency modula- 
tion with unity deviation ratio. The gap 
between the line wires and the locomo- 
tive or caboose is bridged by induction. 

Ordinarily the pole line is about 50 
ft. from the track and where the ground 
is practically level the wires are at a 
level of 15 to 20 ft. above the rails. 
In hilly territory the wires may be up 
to 100 ft. or more from the track, and 
perhaps 50 ft. above or below the level 
of the tracks. The system is designed 
to operate satisfactorily with the wires 
up to 200 ft. from the track. 

At each of the eight wayside offices 
the carrier induction telephone equip- 
ment is connected through condensers 
to the two No. 10 copper line wires used 
also for the telephone train dispatching 
circuit. Other wires on this crossarm 
include from four to six telephone and 
telegraph wires, most of which are No. 
10 copper but in some instances are No. 
8 BWG galvanized iron. The tests indi- 
cate that the presence of iron line wires 
on a pole line tends to reduce the range 
of the carrier induction communication. 
With no iron wires on the line, each 
additional No. 10 copper wire tends to 
increase the communication range. 
When both iron and copper wires are 
used, the iron wire tends to reduce the 
increased effectiveness that would other- 
wise be accomplished by the copper wire. 

The carrier induction sets on the loco- 
motive and caboose put out about 50 
watts, and two-way telephone conversa- 
tion is satisfactory between the head end 
and rear of the train, as well as between 
the locomotive or caboose and wayside 
offices up to 50 miles or more distant. 
For example, when the train was in the 
vicinity of Winthrop, the conductor 
talked with the operator at South Junc- 
tion, about 60 miles away. According to 
tentative plans for an actual installation, 
offices about 20 to 30 miles apart would 
be equipped, and the conductor could 
communicate with the operator in the 
nearest office which is open at that time. 

When transmitting from a mobile 
unit, as, for example, the locomotive of 
a train, 170-kilocycle energy is applied 
to the antenna to create a magnetic field 
which cuts or links with the line wires 
on the pole line, thereby inducing in the 
wayside wires the 170-kilocycle energy 
which is carried along the wires to be 
picked up by the antenna on the caboose. 
In this operation the gap between the 
wires of the pole line and the mobile 
units is bridged inductively in two 
instances, and these losses, together with 
the slight loss along the line wires, 
require up to 50 watts output for a range 
of up to 10 miles when transmitting 
from one train to another train, or from 
head to rear end of one train. 

When transmitting from a wayside 
office to a locomotive or caboose, there 
is only one gap between the pole line 
wires and the antenna on the vehicles 
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The Aireon Car Coupled at the Rear of the Caboose 


to be bridged inductively, and, therefore, 
considerably less power output is re- 
quired at the wayside stations for com- 
munication with locomotives or cabooses 
on moving trains un to a maximum dis- 
tance of 25 miles even under the most 
adverse weather conditions. 

In this two-way telephone train com- 
munication system, the sets of electronic 
apparatus on the locomotives, cabooses 
and at wayside stations each include 
sending as well as receiving equipment 
designed to operate at 170 kilocycles. 
The receiver has a sensitivity of ap- 
proximately 100 microvolts, and an 
audio output of 1 watt (6 watts in mobile 
equipment). All equipment is designed 
for frequency modulation with a devia- 
tion ratio of unity. The audio response 
is practically uniform from 200 to 3,000 
cycles. The transmitter, also frequency 
modulated, is the oscillator-amplifier 
type. The sending and receiving sets for 
use on the locomotives and cabooses are 
similar to those used at wayside stations 


except for shock mounting and for the 
power output rating. 

On the locomotives and cabooses, as 
well as at the wayside stations, the 
receiver apparatus is normally in opera- 
tion and is connected to a loud-speaker, 
which, in effect, is used only as a call 
ing device. A hand-set, combining trans 
mitter and receiver, is normally hung on 
a hook-switch. If the conductor in the 
caboose, for example, hears a call for 
him coming in on the loud-speaker, he 
removes his hand-set from the hook- 
switch. This cuts out the loud-speaker 
and cuts in the receiver on the hand-set. 
When he is ready to talk, he operates a 
small push-button on the hand-set which 
cuts in the transmitter and cuts out the 
receiver. In order to minimize confu- 
sion, the volume controls on the loud- 
speakers in the cabooses and on the 
locomotives are adjusted to bring in 
calls only from the nearest wayside 
stations. 

In addition to the carrier induction 
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train communication equipment, these 
tests also included straight space radio 
apparatus for sending and receiving on 
the locomotive, on the caboose and at the 
wayside office in Jesup, which is 16 
miles east of Waterloo. The station at 
Jesup was chosen because it is on high 
ground, and as an additional aid, the 
antenna was placed on top of a 60-ft. 
pole which was set in place for use in 
these tests, being removed later. The 
sending and receiving sets are located in 
a case mounted near the top of this pole, 
so that the connecting wire to the an- 
tenna would be of minimum length. 

This equipment operates at 156.525 
megacycles, and various forms of an- 
tenna designed for this frequency were 
tested in service during these Illinois 
Central tests. For this frequency, a 
single antenna consists of a rod, 14 in. 
long, standing vertical, with four such 
rods extending horizontally in four 
directions from the base of the vertical 
rod. The vertical rod is one side of the 
output circuit, and the four horizontal 
rods are the other side. Another form 
of high-frequency antenna tried on this 
test consists of two metal disks, of un- 
equal diameter, placed in a horizontal 
position and separated approximately 
4 in. by a ring of plastic insulating mate- 
rial. This form of antenna is said to 
flatten the outgoing energy, and thus 
increase the range. 

Regardless of the type of antenna, the 
tests indicated that the operations were 
approximately on a “line-of-sight” basis, 
this being demonstrated by the fact that 
trains within 15 to 20 miles of Jesup 
could maintain satisfactory telephone 
conversation with the station operator 
when the train was on high land, but 
communication was weaker or perhaps 
lost entirely when the train descended 
into a valley with hills intervening be- 
tween the station and the train. Within 
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the length of a train this straight radio 
equipment served satisfactorily to main- 
tain telephone conversation between the 
head end and rear of the freight train. 
For this straight space radio, the output 
from the antenna is about 15 watts, 
which gives a range of 10 to 15 miles, 
depending on local conditions of eleva- 
tions of the train. 


Purposes of the Tests 


The purposes for making these tests 
was to determine whether satisfactory 
two-way telephone conversation could be 
secured under local conditions on this 
engine district, and to assemble as much 
information as possible concerning the 
benefits of train communication in 
reducing train delays. 

On freight trains which ranged up to 
85 cars in length the telephone conver- 
sation between the engineman and con- 
ductor was satisfactory, using either the 
carrier induction system or the straight 
space radio. For communication between 
the locomotive or the caboose and the 
wayside stations up to 60 miles away the 
carrier induction system gave satisfac- 
tory service. The operating range of the 
space radio system between Jesup and 
a locomotive or caboose varied, depend- 
ing on local conditions, from 5 to 15 
miles. The carrier induction system pro- 
vided the equivalent of an additional 
circuit for telephone conversations be- 
tween the eight offices so equipped. 

On October 12 the train communica- 
tion equipment was in service at the 
eight wayside stations and on an east- 
bound freight train between Waterloo 
and Freeport. When departing from 
Waterloo, the use of the train telephone 
system saved time in checking the air 
and giving the engineman a_ high-ball 
to depart. During a stop not far from 
Dubuque the conductor noted that three 


Engineman in Locomotive Cab Using Telephone to Talk to Conductor 
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springs were broken in one truck of the 
fourth car ahead of the caboose. By 
means of the communication system this 
information was given to the engineman 
and to the yardmaster at Dubuque. Thus 
arrangements were made ahead of time 
so that when the train arrived at Du- 
buque the switch engine was on hand to 
cut out the car promptly. Without this 
advance information the switch engine 
would have been in a remote part of 
the yard, thus requiring additional loss 
of time. 

Both the carrier induction and the 
space radio operated satisfactorily while 
the locomotive or caboose was passing 
through the steel bridge over the Missis- 
sippi river. The carrier system operated 
to maintain contact with East Dubuque 
while the caboose was in the 850-ft. tun- 
nel just east of the bridge. 

At various locations when stopping 
for coal and water, or to enter and leave 
sidings, the train communication was 
used to tell the engineman the location 
of the rear end, or to give a high-ball, 
thus saving several minutes in each 
instance. When the train was in the 
vicinity of Apple River information was 
received from the wayside office that a 
following passenger train was running 
15 minutes late. By means of the train 
communication the conductor carried on 
a telephone conversation with the en- 
gineman, and they agreed that their 
train could run on through to the yard 
at Freeport ahead of the passenger train. 
Without the train communication, the 
engineman might have decided to take 
siding at one of the intermediate sta- 
tions, and if he did not do so the con- 
ductor might have “pulled the air” to 
force the engineman to stop and take 
siding. By agreeing to hold the main 
track and run through to the yard at 
Freeport the freight train saved con- 
siderable time, because, if this train had 
taken siding, it would have been re- 
quired to stay there for the eastbound 
passenger train, as well as a westbound 
passenger train. As it was the freight 
train went into the yard well ahead of 
the eastbound passenger train, and the 
westbound passenger train lost no time 
because of this move. 


At frequent intervals the conductor 
used the train to talk with the operators 
at the nearest stations. These operators 
were in touch with the dispatcher by 
telephone so that the dispatcher had 
close information on the exact location 
of and progress being made by the train. 

On October 15 representatives of sev- 
eral newspapers were guests on a trip 
between Freeport and Dubuque. While 
en route two of the reporters used the 
telephones to dispatch their stories from 
the moving train to a wayside office 
from which telegraph was used to the 
newspaper offices, thus beating a dead- 
line. 

These train communication tests on 
the Illinois Central were made under 
the direction of J. M. Trissal, superin- 
tendent of communication and electrical 
engineer, and Paul B. Burley, elec- 
tronics engineer, with the co-operation 
of W. E. Davis, division superintendent, 
and several men on his staff. 
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A Long Diesel-Powered Freight Train Moving Westward in the Can- 
yon of the Middle Fork of the Flathead River. 
Toward the 


River Will Lighten a Long 6-Deg. 


New Embankment 
20-Min. Curve 





Ironing Out a Crooked Mountain Line 


Great Northern is completing sixth project in Spokane 


to Glacier Park territory to rid itself of sharp cur- 


vature with 


UT on the west end of its Kalispell 

division, between Spokane, Wash., 
and Red Eagle, Mont., a distance of 
about 300 miles, the Great Northern has 
a much improved main line today at a 
number of points as a result of a series 
of relatively short, yet effective, curve- 
reduction projects carried out during 
the last four years. These changes in 
alinement reducing 8-, 9- and 10-deg. 
curves to 5 deg. or less will improve 
train operation, minimize the hazards of 
derailments and materially reduce the 
cost of track maintenance in this terri- 
tory. Incidentally, with the completion 
of this work, the road will have no 10- 
deg. curves on its main line east of the 
Cascade Range, except one, where the 
line develops down to the Columbia 
river east of Wenatchee, Wash. 

In this line change work, which has 
been carried out as six different projects 
ranging from a few hundred feet to 
nearly seven miles in length, numerous 
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its attendant difficulties 


curves up to 10 deg. have been elimi- 
nated, a considerable number of curves 
of 8 deg. or nore have been reduced to 
5 deg. or less, many curves from 5 to 8 
deg. have been reduced to 2 deg. or less, 
and there has been a reduction of more 
than 1300 deg. of central angle. Reduc- 
tion in mileage and in grades has not 
been a controlling factor in any of the 
projects, although all but one of them 
have shortened distance, and none of 
them has affected the relatively light 
grades in the territories involved. 


Reduce Hazards 


In this Great Northern work, the 
problem has been to reduce curvature in 
a rough mountainous territory, largely 
in canyons skirting winding mountain 
rivers or streams—not primarily to in- 
crease train speeds or to shorten train 
schedules, which are certain to be affect- 
ed favorably as the program is extended 


and hazards 


in future years but rather to get away 
from the difficulties and hazards inher- 
ent in heavy curvature, including exces- 
sive train resistance; excessive wheel 
flange wear and broken flanges, result- 
ing in a relatively high frequency of 
derailments; excessive crushing of the 
low rail, calling for frequent trans- 
position and replacements; excessive 
destruction of the crossties due to derail- 
ments and to frequent regaging opera- 
tions ; and largely increased cost of track 
maintenance generally. Other factors of 
consequence in the work done were to 
move the line away from sliding moun- 
tain faces at several points, back from 
encroaching river courses at other 
points, and to minimize snow problems 
at still other points in territory subject 
to annual snowfalls up to 30 ft. 
Following completion of the work at 
the various points, it proved a distinct 
aid in handling the heavy war-time 
traffic on the Great Northern, and will 
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continue to benefit operation in this 
territory for years to come. Significant- 
ly, this work, extremely heavy in some 
sections, has been carried out largely 
with power machines and tools, calling 
for a relatively small amount of man- 
power, even in the’ track-changing 
operations. 


Two Projects Near Scotia, Wash. 


Of the six projects in this territory, 
two, completed in 1943, were known as 
the Belton to Citadel job and the Bad 
Rock Canyon job. The other four pro- 
jects, all of which were started during 
the present year, and which have now 
been completed or are nearing comple- 
tion, are located at points about 1 mile 
and 1% miles west of Scotia, Wash., 
about 38 miles east of Spokane; from 
1 to 3 miles east of Camden, Wash., a 
town about 32 miles east of Spokane; 
and between Belton, Mont., and Red 
Eagle, a distance of about 11 miles, on 
the road’s west approach to the Glacier 
National Park area. 

In the line change one mile west of 
Scotia, where the main line—single 
track—was crowded back against the 
mountainside by the Little Spokane 
river, only one curve was involved, but 
this was an 8-deg. curve, 995 ft. long, 
with 79 deg. 36 min. of central angle. 
Here, the line was thrown inward a 
maximum of 135 ft. on a new fill, to a 





A Heavy Cut to Lighten Curvature on the Belton-Citadel Project in Montana 


curve of 5 deg., spiralled at both ends, 
as are all of the new curves in these 
projects, with a total length of 1,892 ft., 
and a total central angle of 79 deg. 36 
min., the same as the old curve. 

This work, which required a channel 
change in the Little Spokane river ap- 
proximately 550 ft. long, a considerable 
change in a public road, and two multi- 
ple culvert-type waterway openings 
through the new fill, called for approxi- 
mately 12,400 cu. yd. of excavation and 
borrow, of which about 2,000 cu. yd. 
was solid rock. 


In the project 1% miles west of 
Scotia, where the line continues to be 
flanked on the south side by the Little 
Spokane river, the problem was to get 
rid of 555 ft. of 9-deg. curve, followed 
immediately to the west by a long 5-deg. 
30-min. reverse curve and a 6-deg. 30- 
min. curve, again reversed. Here, the 
objectionable combination of curves was 
overcome by a 1,000-ft. channel change 
in the river, and by swinging the line 
to the south of the old location a maxi- 
mum of 170 ft. on a new fill, employing 
603 ft. of 5-deg. curve, with long spirals, 





Ballasting a New Section of Main Line Along the Middle Fork of the Flat- 
head River, Between Tunnels 3.7 and 3.8 on the Belton-Red Eagle Project 
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followed to the west by 837 ft. of tangent 
and a short, spiralled 1-deg. curve—the 
entire change extending over a total dis- 
tance of approximately 2,300 ft. 

This work, which eliminated 49 deg. 
of the central angle, required a total of 
69,000 cu. yd. of excavation and filling, 
including 3,000 cu. yd. of solid rock— 
the one long fill alone requiring approxi- 
mately 64,000 cu. yd. of material, se- 
cured largely from borrow. 


Iron Out Many Curves 


The Bad Rock Canyon curve-reduc- 
tion project, located just east of Colum- 
bia Falls, Mont., in single-track, heavy- 
curve territory, presented the problem of 
9 reversing curves, from 2 to 8 deg., 
within a distance of 6,425 ft. Here, an 
8-deg. curve, a 6-deg. curve, a 3-deg. 
30-min. curve, and a 2-deg. 50-min curve 
were eliminated; another 8-deg. curve 
was reduced to 3 deg.; a 5-deg. 30-min. 
curve was reduced to 5 deg. 15 min.; a 
5-deg. curve was cut to 2 deg.; a 4-deg. 
curve was reduced to 2 deg. 30 min.; 
and a curve of 2 deg. 6 min. was changed 
to 1 deg. In this work, where the maxi- 
mum line throw was approximately 130 
ft., 118 deg. of central angle were elimi- 
nated. Grading included approximately 
5,180 cu. yd. of solid rock excavation 
and approximately 284,500 cu. yd. of 
common borrow for embankment con- 
struction. Two of the largest fills in- 
volved 87,000 and 107,500 cu. yd. of 
material, respectively. 

In the Camden job, three 10-deg. 
curves and individual curves of 8 deg., 
6 deg., 5 deg. 45 min., and 5 deg., four 
to the left, westward, and three to the 





This Section of New Light Curvature on the Belton- 
Citadel Project in Montana Eliminated a Heavy 
Swing Back into the Canyon Shown at the Left 


right, and all within a distance of 2.15 
miles, gave way to six 5-deg. curves, 
three to the left and three to the right, 
with a reduction of 68 deg. 53 min. in 
central angle. Line throws here were 
held to a maximum of approximately 150 
ft., but grading was relatively heavy and 
difficult, including 50,500 cu. yd. of rock 
excavation, all but 7,000 cu. yd. of which 
was in solid rock; embankment yardages 
up to 112,300 cu. yd., and individual em- 
bankments containing as much as 53,000 
cu. yd. In addition, this project required 
the drilling of a single-track tunnel 620 
ft. long and the construction of a 294-ft. 
multiple-span, deck-girder bridge, on 


concrete piers and abutments, over the 
Little Spokane river, replacing a some- 
what similar and lighter structure, 254 
it. long, resting on creosoted pile piers 


and abutments. 


Between Belton and Citadel, a dis 
tance of approximately eight miles in a 
heavy rolling mountainous territory, the 
actual curve reduction work was spread 
over practically the entire distance and 
included a total of 24 curves, with as 
many as eight ranging from 8 to 10 deg. 
Of these curves, 17 were eliminated, 
while all others above 3 deg. were 
brought down to that figure or below— 
with a total reduction in central angle 
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New Tunnels Helped Eliminate Heavy Swings in This Section of Line Between Bel- 
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Reduced to a Maximum of 5 Deg., with a Total Saving of 471 Deg. of Central Angle 
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of 630 deg. and a total reduction in 
length of line of 0.4 mile. This work, 
in part along the canyon of the Flathead 
river, involved a total of 842,000 cu, yd. 
of grading in excavation, embankments 
and drainage ditches, including the ex- 
cavation of approximately 21,400 cu. yd. 
of solid rock. At least two cuts exceeded 
190,000 cu. yd. in size, one amounting to 
220,000 cu. yd., while the largest fill 
contains 244,000 cu. yd. of material. 
While all of the various curve-reduc- 
tion projects have been of considerable 
magnitude and have had features of 
special interest, one of the largest, and 
with the most diverse range of construc- 
tion problems, was that completed early 
in September of the present year, be- 
tween Belton and a point about two miles 
east of Red Eagle, Mont., connecting up 
to the west with the Belton-Citadel proj- 
ect already described, and completed in 
1943. Between Belton and Red Eagle, 
where the single-track main line winds 
eastward up the deep canyon of the Mid- 
dle fork of the Flathead river, only about 
35 miles west of the summit of the line 
over the Continental Divide, there were 
a total of 21 curves involved in the line 
changes, 5 of which, simple or com- 
pound, included curvature up to 10 deg. 
30 min., with another 8, with curvature 
between 6 and 10 deg. In the changes 
made, all curves above 5 deg., except 
one (5 deg. 40 min.) were reduced to 
5 deg. or lower, three curves were 
eliminated, and several others were re- 
duced appreciably, with a total reduc- 





This New Tunnel, 314 Ft. Long, on the Belton-Red Eagle Line Change, 
When Completed, Cut Off 1,060 Ft. of 10-Deg. Curve Around a Steep Bluff 


tion in central angle of 471 deg. and a 
saving in distance of 0.4 mile. Adding 
to this, in a section of double track about 
two miles east of Red Eagle, 1.29 miles 
of double track was affected in a line 
change which reduced a 10-deg. curve 
to 5 deg. and eliminated an 8-deg. 10- 
min. curve, reducing total central angle 
from 121 deg. to 58 deg. 

Special features of the work between 


Belton and Red Eagle include the cut- 
ting off of several heavy swings in the 
old line, one including 1,480 ft. of 10- 
deg. curve; the construction of three 
tunnels, one 2,280 ft. long, and the en- 
larging of a fourth existing tunnel on 
one side to fit a new alinement; and 
generally heavy cuts and fills, involving 
213,000 cu. yd. of solid rock excavation, 
35,000 cu. yd. of loose rock excavation, 





The West Portal of the New 2,280-Ft. Tunnel 3.8 on the Belton-Red Eagle 
Project, Which Eliminated 4,563 Ft. of Compound Curvature Around the Bluff 
to the Left, Including Long Sections of 10-Deg. and 10-Deg. 30-Min. Curves 
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and 110,000 cu. yd. of common excava- 
tion—exclusive of the heavy rock re- 
moval in tunnels. 

Traversing this project from Red 
Eagle westward, in the direction of 
mileage, tunnel and curve numbering, 
the first line change involved an 1,815-ft. 
righthand compound curve, including 
curvature of 5 deg., which was reduced 
to 3 deg. 30 min., followed by 400 ft. 
of 8-deg. curvature to the left, which 
was reduced to 5 deg. Immediately be- 
yond this, another 631 ft. of 8 deg. curve 
to the right was reduced to 5 deg. by a 
relatively small line throw toward the 
river on a widened embankment invol- 
ing the placing of 17,000 cu. yd. of filling 
material. 

Continuing west from this point, the 
old line swung sharply to the left in 
more than 1,060 ft. of 10-deg. curve 
around a steep bluff, which was com- 
pletely cut off by approximately 1,460 
ft. of 5-deg. curve, in part cut back into 
the mountain slope, and for 314 ft., 
directly through the bluff, in a new tun- 
nel, No. 3.7. Emerging from the new 
tunnel, the new line sweeps broadly to 
the right, closely following the canyon 
slope and the south bank of the river, 
with only minimum deviation from the 
old alinement, for a distance of approxi- 
mately 2,500 ft., where it again swung to 
the left in 781 ft. of compound curva- 
ture up to 6 deg., which was reduced to 
5 deg. 


Eliminate Heavy Bulges 


Still following the south side of the 
river gorge, the new alinement, with 
maximum curvature of 5 deg., elimi- 
nates 446 ft. of 8-deg. curvature and 
387 ft. of 9-deg. curvature, both to the 
right, and then, by means of a new sec- 
tion of track 3,570 ft. long, all tangent 
except for 434 ft. of 1-deg. curvature, 
and incorporating a new tunnel 2,280 ft. 
long (No. 3.8), eliminates another long 
sweep around a projecting’ bluff, involv- 
ing 4,563 ft. of compound curvature, to 
the right and left, including long sec- 
tions of 10-deg. and 10-deg. 30-min. 
curves. This one change, in itself, in- 
cluding 846 ft. of new 5-deg. curvature 
at the west end of the tunnel, eliminated 
303 deg. of central angle and shortened 
distance by approximately 3,520 ft. 

Immediately west of this important 
line change, the new line, swinging to 
the left, and still hemmed in between the 
canyon slope and the river, cuts off 
bulges in the old line to the left and 
right, reducing 8-deg. curvature to 5 
deg., and then, approximately 5,000 ft. 
from the west portal of tunnel No. 3.8, 
enters another new tunnel, No. 3.9, 621 
ft. long, on a 5-deg. curve, to cut off 
another heavy swing in the old line, in- 
volving approximately 93 deg. of central 
angle of 10-deg. curvature. 

In the next six curves to the west, 
in order, and extending to the west 
limits of the project, an 8-deg. curve 
was reduced to 5 deg., a 4-deg. 30-min. 
curve to 3 deg., a 6-deg. 20-min. curve 
to 5 deg. 40 min., and two curves of 4 
deg. and 2 deg., respectively, to a single 
curve of 2 deg. 36 min. Here, another 
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29 deg. of central angle were overcome, 
and while the work involved several 
large rock cuts and two fills of 29,000 cu. 
yd. or more, the most difficult work was 
the widening of a 230-ft. existing tunnel, 
No. 4, from nothing at its west end to 
a maximum of 20 ft. at its east end, to 
accommodate the new alinement. 

As already pointed out, the entire 
3enton-Red Eagle project, exclusive of 
the tunnel work, involved 213,000 cu. 
yd. of solid rock excavation, 35,000 cu. 
yd. of loose rock excavation, and 110,000 
cu. yd. of common excavation. Five fills 
ranged in size from 17,000 cu. yd. to 
41,000 cu. yd., and six cuts, largely in 
solid rock, required from 20,000 to 
68,000 cu. yd. of excavation each. 


Equipment and Standards 


As on all the line changes carried out 
in this general territory since 1942, the 
grading on the Belton-Red Eagle pro- 
ject was done entirely with modern ex- 
cavating and hauling equipment, the 
equipment on the job, including that em- 
ployed in the tunnel work, consisting 
of the following: two 1%-yd. Diesel- 
powered shovels, one 34-yd. electric 
shovel, one 1%4-yd. narrow-gage power 
shovel, one l-yd. power shovel, 4 D-8 
tractor dozers, 2 D-4 tractor dozers, 


2 D-8 tractors equipped with 14-yd. 
caterpillar wagons, six 8-yd. Euclid 
trucks, four 5-yd. wheeled trucks, 


two 21%4-ton wheeled trucks, 4 pick-up 
trucks, four 250-cu. ft. air compressors, 
four 500-cu. ft. air compressors, 6 elec- 
tric generator sets, a tunnel jumbo, 10 
jack hammers and 11 Denver drills. 

Heavy drilling and shooting charac- 
terized practically all excavation in the 
open, and careful compaction and slop- 
ing characterized all fill construction. 
Cuts were made to a minimum width of 
36 ft., with side slopes of % to 1, and 
fills were constructed with a minimum 
crown width of 24 ft., and with side 
slopes of 1% to 1. 

All new trackage in the line-change 
work was laid to the latest standards for 
main-line track in this territory, includ- 
ing new 112-lb. rail; 7-in. by 9-in. by 
8-ft. 6-in. crossties, treated with a creo- 
sote-petroleum mixture; 8%4-in. by 12- 
in. double-shoulder tie plates; four- 
hole, head-contact joint bars; 20 anti- 
creepers to the panel, located on both 
sides of five adjacent ties in the quarter: 
and a full section of washed and crushed 
gravel ballast, of l-in. maximum size, 
and with a minimum of 12 in. under the 
ties. 

On all of the line changes involving 
relocations from the old alinement of 
more than 35 ft., entirely new track was 
constructed, cutting it into the old aline- 
ment at each end between trains on a 
carefully prearranged schedule. In this 
work all materials were trucked out on 
the new grade and laid, employing 
power equipment, including a rail-laying 
crane, wherever practicable. 

For changes in alinement of less than 
35 ft., the existing track was generally 
pulled over onto the new grade by means 
of crawler-type tractors equipped with 
cables and hooks, to be ballasted in its 


new location and finally lined with bars. 
However, the extent to which it was 
possible to follow this practice depended 
upon the character of the intervening 
ground and the time available between 
trains to complete the work, some situa- 
tions developing where it was more 
practicable to build new track than to 
line over the existing track a distance 
of as little as 30 ft. 


Tunnel Work 


In the tunnel construction, which 
aggregated 3,215 ft. of new bore in tun- 
nels No. 3.7, 3.8 and 3.9, and the widen- 
ing of Tunnel 4 throughout its full 
length of 230 ft., practically all of the 
work was in fairly sound rock, which 
required timbering, but which permitted 
full-face excavation and removal of the 
timbef prior to the pouring of a concrete 
lining. The single exception in this 
regard was for approximately 150 ft. 
near the east portal of Tunnel 3.7, 
where, encountering heavy rock, it was 
necessary to proceed first with wall- 
plate drifts, and then a top drift, before 
benching out below the wall-plate level. 

In all of the tunnels, excavation was 
done from a two-level jumbo mounted 
on a truck, which could be moved back 
from the face to permit shooting opera- 
tions. All excavation within the tunnels 
was handled with the 3-yd. electric 
shovel, loading into trucks for removal. 

All tunnels were timbered with 12-in. 
by 12-in. wall posts, and a 5-segment 
arch also employing 12-in. by 12-in. 
timbers, the spacing of the posts and 
arch rings depending upon ground con- 
ditions. Clearance standards within 
Tunnel 3.8, which is on tangent through- 
out, called for a width of 16 ft. between 
side faces of the lining, and a height 22 
ft. from top of rail to the crown of the 
arch. In Tunnels 3.7 and 3.9, however, 
both of which are on 5-deg. curves, the 
overhead clearance is 22 ft. above the 
top of low rail, but side clearances are 
increased to 9 ft. each side of the center 
line to allow for the mid-ordinate, over- 
hang and tilt of a car 85 ft. long, 14 ft. 
high, and 60 ft. center to center of 
trucks. 

All concrete lining work, except di- 
rectly at the portals, was done employing 
collapsible, movable forms, batch mixers 
and Rex concrete placing machines. At 
the portals, the concrete was deposited 
by gravity into fixed forms. 

All of the line-change work described 
was planned and carried out under the 
direction of C. M. Nye, chief engineer 
of the Great Northern, at St. Paul, and 
H. J., Seyton, assistant chief engineer, 
at Seattle, who were represented on all 
of the projects by E. W. Sherman, 
resident engineer. All of the work was 
done under contract by A. Guthrie & 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., the contract 
work including the track laying and 
surfacing, except on the Belton-Red 
Eagle project, where the track work was 
done by company forces. However, all 
track work in each case was under the 
direct supervision of the track depart- 
ment of the railroad, reporting to L. J. 
Gilmore, general roadmaster. 
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Canada’s Experience with Agreed Charges 


An important volume of traffic is now being moved under 


contract rates which offer incentives to shippers to use 


railroads regularly, and not as a mere “stand-by” facility 


B gesipone charges may be described 
as contract rates, whereby the rail- 
way on the one hand is guaranteed the 
whole for a specified part of the ship- 
per’s traffic, and on the other hand the 
shipper is guaranteed a rate usually 
somewhat lower than the normal railway 
rate for a stated or unlimited perjod of 
time. Thus the interest of the shipper 
and the carrier or carriers in the agreed 
charge contract is mutual. 

Agreed charge arrangements in Can- 
ada were authorized by the Transport 
Act, 1938.2 Part V of this Act provides 
that any carrier subject either to the 
Railway Act or to the Transport Act— 
including railway, express, water or air 

may make charges for the transporta- 
tion of all or any part of the goods of 
any shipper, as may be agreed upon by 
the shipper and carrier. So far the rail 
carriers generally have participated in 
agreed charges, except a few made 
jointly with an express company. 

\greed charges thus determined must 
be approved by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada as a condi- 
tion precedent to their adoption and use. 
The Board is directed by the Act not to 
approve any agreed charge arrangement 
if, in its judgment, the object sought by 
the agreed charge proposal can _ be 
achieved adequately by other more con- 
ventional methods of rate-making—due 
regard being had of all the circumstances 
surrounding the case. The Board is pro- 
hibited from approving an agreed charge 
arrangement when the service covered 
by it is to or from or between competi- 
tive points served by two or more rail- 
ways unless the competing carriers join 
in the arrangement.? 


How the Rates Are Instituted 


The Act requires that an original and 
duplicate of the proposed agreed charge 
arrangement be filed with the Board of 
Transport Commissioners within seven 
days after the date of its negotiation. 
Notice of application to the Board for 
approval must be published by the appli- 
cant railway in the “Canada Gazette”— 
the official register publication of the 
Dominion—at least thirty days before 
the hearing of the application. The 
Board may direct that other notice be 
published in addition to the notice pub- 
lished in the “Canada Gazette.” 

Applications for the approval of 
agreed rate arrangements under the 
Canadian Transport Act are governed 

‘Transport Act, July 1, 1938, 2 George VI, 


Chapter 53. 
2? Transport Act, 1938, Part V, Section 35 (1). 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation & Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 


by regulations prescribed by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Can- 
ada.* These regulations prescribed that 
the agreement must be submitted to the 
3oard in triplicate in uniform size—8 by 
11 inches—and either printed or mimeo- 
graphed. The applications are required 
to be submitted for approval in the form 
prescribed, to the Secretary of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners at Ottawa 
within seven days from the date of the 
making of the agreement. The applica- 
tions for approval must have attached 
copies of the proposed agreement and 
must be supported by the following data : 

1. A statement of the reasons why the 
objects to be secured by the agreement 
cannot be achieved by the publication of 
special or competitive tariffs conforming 
to the provisions of the Railway Act or 
the Transport Act; 

2. A statement in detail of the rele- 
vant data of the factors upon which the 
agreement was based: 

3. A statement in general terms con- 
cerning the degree to which the carriers’ 
net revenue may be affected by the trans- 
portation of the goods under the pro- 
posed agreed rate; 

4. A copy of the notice published by 
the applicant carrier in the “Canada Ga- 
zette” that it has applied to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for the ap- 
proval of an agreed charge arrangement 
between it and the named shipper in 
connection with the described traffic at a 
specified basis of rates; and, 

5. A certification that copies of the 
application have been filed as required 
by the Board’s regulations with a list of 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and other companies or organizations 
known to be in the same line of business 
and in the same territory in which the 
proposed agreed rates are to be opera- 
tive. 

The form of application for approval 
is prescribed by the Board, as is the form 
prescribed for notice in “Canada Ga- 
zette.” A list of organizations required 
generally to receive notices of agreed 
charge proposals is prescribed by the 
Board. This list including the boards of 
trade of the principal cities of Canada, 





3 Board of Transport Commissioners for Can- 
ada, General Order No. 581, January 21. 1939, 
File 40994, as amended by General Order No. 
599, December 20, 1940. : 


the chief trade associations, the Lake 
Freight Association, when the agreed 
rate applications affect the interests of 
competitive water lines are affected, and 
such other companies as are known to 
be engaged in the same trade as or lo- 
cated in the same territories in which 
the agreed rate arrangements are to be 
operative. 


Bases of Agreed Charges 


Agreed charge arrangements, as has 
been stated, may be established to apply 
to all or any agreed part of a shipper’s 
traffic, subject to certain statutory limi- 
tations. The charge may be expressed 
in a rate in cents per 100 pounds or other 
unit the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners may approve. The arrangements 
may not name a charge based upon a 
carload rate for one car which exceeds 
the carload rate for a greater number of 
cars.4 The agreements are not permitted 
in connection with the transportation of 
freight in bulk by water. Freight or 
goods in bulk is interpreted to mean gen- 
erally goods which are not enclosed in 
any type of container, including: grain 
and grain products, ores and minerals, 


ore concentrates, sand, stone, gravel, 
coal coke, liquids, pulpwood, waste- 


paper, pig iron, and iron and_ steel 
scrap.” They may not have the effect of 
affecting the special freight rates re- 
quired to be made by the carriers by the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act, 1927, or 
under the Crow’s Nest Pass Rate Agree- 
ment.® These are statutory rates in con- 
nection with which the Canadian gov- 
ernment subsidizes the railways in the 
amount of the difference between the 
standard and: the subnormal or statutory 
rates. 

Agreed charge arrangements may be 
established either for a fixed period of 
time or without definite time limits, in 
the discretion of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. The effective date of 
the arrangement may also be approved 
or fixed by the Board, but this date may 
not be earlier than the date of the filing 
of the application for the approval of the 
arrangement.* 


Rights of Parties 


After applications for approval of an 
agreed charge have been filed with the 
Board, notice of objection in the form 


4 Transport Act, 1938, Part V, Section 35 
5 Thid., Part V, Section 38, and Section 2 
® Thid., Part V, Section 37. 

7 Thid., Part V, Section 37, (4); and Section 


a, (7): 
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prescribed by the Board may be filed by: 
(1) any shipper who considers that his 
business will be discriminated against 
unjustly if the agreed charge is made by 
the carrier and approved by the Board; 
(2) any shipper who considers that his 
business has been discriminated against 
unjustly as a result of the making of an 
agreed charge by virtue of a previous 
approval by the Board; (3) any repre- 
sentative bodies of shippers, such as 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
trade associations, or other similar or- 
ganizations; and, (4) any carrier, that 
is, any carrier subject to the Transpor- 
tation Act of the Railway Act. A 
standard form of notice of objection is 
prescribed by the ‘Board. After formal 
objection has been filed, the objectors 
are entitled to be heard in opposition to 
the applications in hearings before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 

At the same time he files objection to 
an existing or to a proposed agreed 
charge, a shipper may apply to the Board 
to fix an agreed charge for the transpor- 
tation of his traffic, if certain conditions 
are met. It is required that: (1) the 
goods are of the same or similar kinds 
of goods; (2) the circumstances of 
transportation are substantially similar ; 
and (3) the transportation is by the 
same carrier, as in the case of the goods 
covered by the agreed na ot to which 
objection is made. If the Board is satis- 
fied that the shipper’s ieaboon has or 
will be discriminated against unjustly, it 
may fix an agreed charge to be made by 
the railway for the transportation of the 
objecting shipper’s traffic. The Board 
may determine the conditions to be af 
fixed to anv agreed charge arrangement 
directed to be made under these circum 
stances.® 

Applications for the withdrawal of 
agreed charge arrangements previously 
approved and in effect may be made— 
(after the expiration of a vear after ap- 
proval)—bv an objecting shipper, a 
representative body of shippers, or by a 
carrier, under conditions similar to the 
grounds for objection to a proposed 
agreed charge. The Board, in its dis 
cretion, may: (1) withdraw its ap- 
proval; (2) refuse to do so; or (3) 
continue the arrangements subject to 
modifications it considers proper and 
which the carriers and shippers parties 
to the agreement are willing to accept. 

If the Board has fixed an agreed 
charge for a shipper who has objected 
to an existing or proposed agreed charge 
applicable to the traffic of another ship- 
per, the objecting shipper mav not make 
an application for approval of an agreed 
charge relating to the same or similar 
goods covered bv the agreed charge 
fixed by the Board.!° 


Complaints to Transport Head 


Complaints may be made by represen- 
tative bodies of carriers subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Board—rail, water or 

* Transportation Act, 1938, Part V, Section 35, 
(5); and Section 2, (d). 

* Thid., Part V, Section 35, (6) and (8) 

10 Transport Act, 1938, Part V, Section 35, (9). 
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air—to the Minister of Transport that 
agreed charges established by railways 
place these forms of transportation at an 
undue or unfair disadvantage. If the 
Minister considers that these complaints 
are made by organizations which are 
properly representative of those engaged 
in the same kinds of transportation and 
that the national interests require that 
the complaints be investigated, they are 
entertained by the Minister of Transport 
and referred to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for investigation. The 
Board thereupon is required to hold 
hearings upon the complaints. If it finds 
that the effect of tne agreed charge ar- 
rangements of which complaint has been 
made is undesirable from the national 
viewpoint upon the form of transporta- 
tion represented by the complainants, 
the Board may by order cancel or amend 
the arrangement, in the exercise of its 
discretionary powers."! 

If the Board cancels or varies an 
agreed charge upon complaints of this 
sort, or withdraws its approval of an 
existing agreed charge, any agreed 
charge in favor of a shipper complaining 
of the agreed charge shall become inop- 
erative, or be continued in effect subject 
to the corresponding modifications pre- 
scribed by the Board.!" 


Publication 
\fter agreed charge arrangements 


have been negotiated and approved, they 
are published in the form of tariffs and 
filed with the Board in the same manner 
as rates made upon other bases. The 
agreed charges like other rates are sub 
ject to the publishing requirements of 
the Canadian Railway Act.1% Typical 
publication of agreed ‘charges are those 
covering the rate of $3.90 per ton of 
2000 pounds on salt in bulk fron 
wich, Ont., to the plant of the Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., at Shawinigan Falls 
Que., subject te 
pacity of the car, except 
loaded to full visible ‘apacitv 


not contain this minimum when 


Sand 


the minimum weight ca 


when cars are 
and will 
actual 
apply but not less than 80,000 
Ib.14: and publishing on petroleum prod- 
ucts in bulk on a distance block scale of 
rates from numerous points of origin 
and destination in Ontario.1° The pub- 
lications are issued for the railways, par- 
ties to the arrangements, bv the chair- 
man of the Canadian Freight Associa- 
tion.’ They are arranged in tariff form 
and contain an identification of the par- 
ties to the agreement a description of the 
traffic, the states or places from and to 
which the arrangement is applicable, the 
agreed charge, routing, and the condi- 
tions attaching to the agreed charge. 
The Transport Act, 1938, directs that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
in acting upon an agreed rate arrange- 


weight 


1 Thid., Part V 

12 Thid., Part V, 
35. (11). 

% Railway Act, Section 331 
1938. Part V, Section 35, (10) 

%# Canadian Freight Association. ©. T. C. (A 
C.) No. 25. effective December 1. 1941 

%$ Thid., C. T. C. (A. C.) No. 11, Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. and Supplements 1, 2 and 3 

% Agent W. M. Matthews, Montreal 


Section 36, (1) 


Section 36, (2), and Section 


and Transport Act, 


Table I—Agreed Charges in Canada 


A, ( Trafic Originating 
No. Traft Province 
) Butter Alberta 
putt I Alberta 
Alberta 


Saskatchewar 





Uggs Manitoba 
Lumber Western Canad 
shippers 
Naptha Ontario and VU 
1 Petroleum Products. Ontario 
14 Petroleum Preducts. Quebec (including O 


tawa, Or 





24 Petroleum Products Quebex 
0 Petroleum Products Alber 
5 Salt Ontar1 
12 Surgical Supplies, 

etc. Quebe« 
7 Surgical Supplies Ontari 

Surgical Supplies Ontario and Quebe 

10 Soap Quebec 
19 Surgical Supplies Ontario 
7 General Merchandise Saskatchewat 


ment—whether on application, com 
plaint or request for withdrawal—shall 
all matters which to it appear 
to be relevant. It particularly is charged 
with the responsibility of considering 
the effects agreed charges have had, or 
may have, or are likely to have, upon the 
net revenue of the carrier, and the busi- 
ness of any shipper. The shippers’ in- 
terest to be considered include that ot 
those making objections to agreed 
ones or requesting their withdrawal, 
as well as that of those who seek the 
approval of approved charge arrange 
ments." 


consider 


Applications 

\ list of the 
charge arrangements in Canada wh 
have been approved by the Boar d 
Transport Commissioners for Canada 
given in the accompanying table. At 
examination 0 ipplications shows 
yme interesting characteristics of 


applications for agreed 
W 


} 


these < 
agreements: 

1. The majority of the arrangement 
have been made to meet highway com 





petition. Several were established 
meet steamship competition, and 

to meet both steamship and motor com 
pe tition. The arrangement is primaril 
designed to en: ab le railways to transport 
goods upon substantially the same cot 


ditions as motor carriers, particular) 
contract carriers. 

The earlier agreements in 
and 1940 were made, usually, with te1 
mination dates, and were usually) 
newed on or before the expiry dates 
but those negotiated since the it time have 
been established usually without expit 
dates. 

The arrangements are concerned 
chiefly with a limited number of con 
modities including: toilet and sanitary 
preparations, petroleum products, dairy 
products, lumber and forest products, 
salt, coal and products, and solvents 
This list of commodities is varied and 
indicates the range of carload and less 
than-carload traffic in connection witl 
which agreed rates may be used. 

4. Agreements are found in various 
parts of Canada except the Maritime 
Provinces, but most of the agreements 
are used in connection with traffic in 


7 Transport Act, 1938, Part V, Section 35 
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Ontario, Quebec or the prairie Prov- 
inces. 

5. In every case excepting one, the 
two chief railways of Canada are parties 
to the agreements. 

6. In several agreements, railroads of 
the United States which operate in part 
of Canada are participating carriers. 

7. The agreements once entered into 
appear to be satisfactory to shippers and 
carriers, judged by the small number of 
cancellations and terminations. 

8. Both carload and l.c.l. commodi- 
ties are included in agreed rate agree- 
ments. 

9. In some cases the establishment of 
agreed charges upon carload traffic was 
conditioned upon the shippers giving to 
the carriers a large percentage of their 
l.c.l, traffic at the carriers’ normal or 
standard rates. 

10. The applications indicate a strong 
tendency toward the establishment of 
similar arrangements upon the similar 
traffic of competitive manufacturers or 
distributors either from the same or 
different points of origin following the 
establishment of an agreed charge ar- 
rangement for one shipper. This is il- 
lustrated in the arrangements made for 
petroleum refiners, toilet preparation 
distributors, dairy products distributors, 
and lumber producers and distributors. 


Renewal of Agreements 


Virtually all applications for the re- 
newal or extension of agreed charges 
arrangements approved for a fixed pe- 
riod of time, usually for a year, have 
been approved without a fixed termina- 
tion date.18 The approved agreements 
usually contain a provision that the ar- 
rangements shall continue in effect until 
terminated by either party—railways or 
shippers—by three months’ notice in 
writing, effective at the end of one year 
from the date of approval or at any time 
thereafter. One application has been 
renewed several times with a fixed ex- 
piry date.!® If all renewals and exten- 
sions are included, the number of appli- 
cations approved is 31. Omitting these 
actions, the total number of applications 
approved is 22. 

In cases where no objections to the 
applications were filed, the Board issued 
no reports but only orders approving 
them. 


Some Are Turned Down 


Two applications were refused in the 
original form, but revisions were made 
and the revised applications were grant- 
ed by consolidation with other applica- 
tions. In a number of other cases, ap- 
plications were approved on the same 
basis and in the same agreements made 
with other shippers. 

In 1942, two applications for agreed 
charge arrangements were declined by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada. One of these applications 
was made July 2, 1940, by the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific with 

18 See Applications Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 16, 
in the accompanying table. 


1% See Application No. 18 in accompanying 
table. 
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Johnson & Johnson, Ltd., Chicopee Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, and Personal 
Products, Ltd., to apply in connection 
with carload shipments of toilet prepa- 
rations, paper articles, sanitary supplies, 
cheese cloth, and advertising matter 
from Montreal to points in Western 
Canada. The other application was 
made by the Canadian National; Cana- 
dian Pacific; New York Central; To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo; and the 
Wabash with the Canadian Cellucotton 
Products Co., Ltd., to apply on carload 
shipments of disinfectants, paper arti- 
cles, sanitary supplies, medicinal tab- 
lets, and advertising matter from Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, to points in West- 
ern Canada. 

Objections were filed by steamship 
carriers, subject to jurisdiction of the 
Board. The applications were heard 
together and dismissed by the Board. 
The basis for the judgment of the Board 
was that the objecting steamship carri- 
ers had heretofore participated in the 
traffic and that it was inequitable, there- 
fore, for them to be deprived of the op- 
portunity of doing so under the provi- 
sions of the Transport Act.2° The 
Board found in its study of the revenues 
and tonnage of the railways under the 
existing rates and under the proposed 
agreed charges that the net result of the 
arrangement would be that the railways 
would transport substantially more traf- 
fic for slightly less revenue. Accord- 
ingly the proposed agreement was dis- 
approved. 

Application was made to the Board 
for a review and rehearing, whereupon 
the Board stated a case for an opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada on the 
question of law: whether or not the 
Board is precluded in considering an 
application for an agreed charge be- 
tween a shipper and a rail carrier from 
regarding as relevant considerations the 
effect which the making of the agreed 
charge is likely to have on the business 
and revenues of other carriers. This 
question involved the interpretation of 
the duty of the Board and the limits of 
its discretion under the Transport Act, 
1938.1 

The Supreme Court by majority opin- 
ion, with two Justices dissenting, an- 
swered the question in the negative.*? 
Subsequently, leave was granted to the 
railway companies to appeal to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council of 
Great Britain, the final legal authority 
of the British Commonwealth. This body 
considered the question and advised His 
Majesty, the King, that the appeal be 
dismissed and that the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada be affirmed. 

The effect of this judgment is to affirm 
the power and the duty of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada 
to regard all considerations which ap- 
pear to it to be relevant, including the 
effect that the proposed agreed charge 
arrangements have or are likely to have 
upon the traffic and revenues not only 

2 Judgment Files No. 40994.11 and .12, Janu- 
ary 6, 1942. 

21 Part V, Section 35, and 4; and Railway Act, 
1927. Section 43. 

22 Canadian Railway and Transport Commission 


Cases, (55 C. R. T. C. 162), 1943; and (1943 
Supreme Court Reports, Canada, 333). 


of the carriers parties to the agreements 
but of competing carriers, if deemed by 
the Board to be relevant. 


Commissioners Upheld 


Lord McMillan of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council stated in 
part: “If the objecting carrier in re- 
sisting the approval of a charge agreed 
between a rival carrier and a shipper 
were to be precluded from referring to 
its probable effect upon his own business 
it is not easy to see on what grounds of 
objection he could rely. ... 

“It would be strange if in attempting 
to coordinate and harmonize the opera- 
tions of all carriers by rail, water and 
air, the Board were to be precluded, 
when performing their new and im- 
portant duty of scrutinising agreed 
charges, from considering their effect 
on the businesses of all carriers con- 
cerned in the traffic affected.” 73 

From this decision it appears that un- 
less the Transport Act is amended by 
the Canadian Parliament, the Canadian 
railways are restricted in the making of 
agreed charges to the field of meeting 
unregulated competition, or to circum- 
stances where the interest of a regulated 
water carrier is not present or adversely 
affected. It should be noted in this 
connection that the Canadian Transport 
Act does not regulate the carriage by 
water of certain bulk commodities. The 
Canadian railways are therefore free 
to make agreed charges on such com- 
modities.?4 


Negotiation 


The official procedure followed in 
making, approving and_ publishing 
agreed rates has been discussed above. 
There remains to be made, however, 
some observations with respect to the 
negotiations in the pre-arrangement 
stage. The initiative in commencing 
negotiations may originate by a sug- 
gestion by a shipper that an agreed 
charge of a specific amount would as- 
sure the railways of the traffic to be in- 
cluded in the agreement, or with a re- 
quest of a railway officer for the shipper 
to consider whether or not an agreed 
charge would suit his requirements and 
assure the railways of all or certain 
parts of the shipper’s traffic, including, 
in some cases, traffic presently moving 
in the shipper’s own vehicles. 

The shipper, if interested, compares 
his costs of transportation via other 
means of transportation including any 
differences in loading, unloading or han- 
dling the traffic by railroad in compari- 
son with costs via other means of trans- 
portation. Costs are studied in detail 
and the shippers’ estimates of costs are 
analyzed by the carriers traffic and re- 
search departments. The degree of care 
used in cost and service comparisons 
may be illustrated in the negotiations 


2 Privy Council Appeal No. 18 of 1944, Can- 
adian National Railways and Others v. Canada 
Steamship Lines and Others, from the Supreme 
oi of Canada, Judgment delivered April 16, 
1945. 

Ns Application No. 25 in the accompanying 
table. 
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which preceded the establishment of the 
agreed rate on salt for Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., from Sandwich, Ont., Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Quebec. This traffic moved 
by bulk steamship carriers during the 
season of navigation. This meant the 
seasonal employment of workers and 
consideration was given to the desir- 
ability of continuous employment. The 
actual average costs of transportation 
by water including loading, discharge, 
insurance and all other factors were 
compared with these incidental costs in 
connection with rail movement, includ- 
ing a saving of 12 cents per ton of salt 
which could be made if the salt were 
moved in winter and dried with exhaust 
steam which in winter was available and 
wasted and in summer had to be pro- 
duced especially for this purpose. The 
resulting agreed rate was negotiated at 
a compromise figure between those 
which were suggested by the shipper 
and the railways. 

The carriers are concerned with as- 
suring themselves that the proposed 
rates cover all out-of-pocket costs and 
are, therefore, at least compensatory and 
that the shippers’ estimates of costs via 
alternative means of transportation are 
adequate, all factors of cost considered. 

The carriers and shippers, with whom 
the problem was discussed, generally 
concede that the agreed charges should 
as a minimum cover out-of-pocket costs 
and that when used have the advantage 
of assuring the carriers that traffic will 
actually move if the rates are estab- 
lished and that the shippers will be as- 
sured adequate and continuous service. 
If they agree upon the basis of charges 
the proposal is prepared to be submitted 
to the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers for Canada for approval. 


How Charges Are Based 


Agreed charges in Canada are made 
upon various bases including: (1) mile- 
age blocks; (2) mileage-block rates up 
to specified distances and standard rates 
for distances beyond this mileage limita- 
tion; (3) flat rates or all-commodity- 
all-distance rates; (4) specific rates 
from and to specific points; (5) specific 
percentages of standard rates; and (6) 
reductions under prevailing commodity 
rates. Some of the rates are carload 
rates and others are l.c.l. rates. 

The agreed charges provided for in 
the agreed charge on petroleum prod- 
ucts from refineries and marine termi- 
nals in Ontario to points in Ontario are 
based on a scale of charges made upon 
mileage blocks.25 The charges on eggs 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan points 
to Winnipeg, Manitoba, are based on 
mileage blocks up to 300 miles beyond 
which distance the standard rates are 
applicable.2® The rates on toilet prep- 
arations, sanitary and surgical supplies, 
advertising matter and other commodi- 
ties from Montreal to points in Ontario 
and Quebec are flat rates on mixed ship- 
ments.27 On salt the charge from Sand- 


*C. T. C. (A. C.) No. 11, effective September 
1, 1940 


"*C. T. C. (CA. C.) No. 18, effective March }, 


1941, 
we. to. ta C2) No... 12; 


effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1940. 
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wich, Ont., to Shawinigan Falls, Que- 
bec, is a specific point to point rate.*§ 
The agreed charge on lumber and forest 
products is approximately 5 per cent 
less than the normal lumber commodity 
rates which in turn are based upon 75 
per cent of the tenth class rates on the 
standard Prairie Mileage Scale applica- 
ble in Western Canada.*® 

There is, therefore, no single basis 
upon which agreed charges are made. 
The Board of Transport Commission- 
ers in discussing the basis for agreed 
charges on coal from mines in Saskatch- 
ewan to destinations in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba stated: 

“There is no uniform basis for pro- 
posed rates which to each destination 
are predicated upon taking into consid- 
eration actual or potential highway de- 
livery and the competitive situation to 
that particular destination. Proposed 
rates are such that when added to lower 
price of shipper for coal itself will pro- 
duce a laid-down price at each destina- 
tion calculated necessary to enable rail 
shippers to have their coal marketed in 
competition with coal truck direct to 
consumer,” 3° 


Regulatory Policy 


The Board of Transport Commission- 
ers for Canada has the statutory duty of 
determining that: (1) agreed charges 
are established only in cases where the 
ends sought to be attained cannot be 
achieved by any other form of rate mak- 
ing; (2) the agreed charges are reason- 
ably compensatory; and (3) the effects 
of the proposed agreed charges upon 
the traffic and revenues of other regu- 
lated transportation carriers have been 
adequately considered. 

Although the Board has made no com- 
prehensive studies of railway or other 
transportation carriers costs under vari- 
ous conditions of operation, it, like other 
students of transportation costs and reg- 
ulatory bodies, has some rule-of-thumb 
criteria for determining the adequacy of 
rates in producing revenues per car-mile 
and per ton-mile. 

No particularly difficult regulatory 
problems are posed by agreed rates, 
other than the vexing problems raised 
by any attempt to regulate rates or 
charges. The availability of the agreed 
charges to any shipper upon the same 
basis as those established for other ship- 
pers appears to dispel any question of 
unlawful discrimination. The view was 
expressed by W. E. Campbell, director 
of traffic of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, that the agreed charges 
were useful if no other rate-making de- 
vice could be found for meeting the 
competitive situations but stated that in 
his own opinion agreed charge arrange- 
ments would be less useful than they are 
under present conditions if highway 
transport and bulk water carriers were 
subject to regulation in Canada. An 
attempt was made to provide for the 





8%C. T. C. (A. C.) No. 25, effective December 
1, 1941 

2C. T. C. (A. C.) No. 15, effective October 1, 
1940. 

® Beard of Transport Commissioners for Can- 
ada, Ottawa, (Judgments, Orders and Rulings 
455). 1940. 


regulation of motor carriers and bulk 
steamship carriers by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada 
but no provision for their regulation was 
included in the Transport Act, 1938. In- 
stead the provision for the establishment 
of agreed charges by railways was in- 
corporated in the legislation. Provision 
was made, also, for the protection of the 
interests of regulated steamship lines in 
the establishment of agreed charge ar- 
rangements.”! 


Pros and Cons 


Although the number of agreed 
charge arrangements negotiated in Can- 
ada is not large the volume of traffic 
represented is substantial. Virtually the 
entire movement of petroleum products 
from the terminals at Great Lakes ports 
to bulk distributing stations in Canada 
is handled at agreed rates. This in- 
cludes traffic which ordinarily would 
have moved by rail or motor carriers, 
including the vehicles of oil companies. 
An exception is made in the agreed 
charges excluding the movement of 
petroleum by small tank motor trucks 
operated by the shippers in short-dis- 
tance services. It is estimated that be- 
tween 70 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
long-haul petroleum products traffic in 
Canada and a substantial portion of the 
lumber traffic originating in Western 
Canada also is now covered by agreed 
charge arrangements. 

Agreed charge arrangements are not 
of any particular service in affording 
the railways an opportunity to meet 
emergency competitive situations. The 
length of time required to negotiate the 
agreements, give them the publicity re- 
quired by the statute, afford all inter- 
ested parties an opportunity to protest, 
and to submit the proposal to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for ap- 
proval, precludes the use of this device 
in short-run competitive situations. On 
the contrary, it is a procedure useful in 
long-run competitive relationships. 

Agreed rates appear to afford a means 
of inducing shippers and consignees to 
continue the heavier loading of freight 
cars induced by the orders of the Trans- 
port Controller during the War.*? 
Agreed charges lower than standard 
rates could be used contingent upon a 
relatively high carload minimum weight 
basis to compensate shippers or con- 
signees for higher carloadings. Car- 
load weights in Canada are conisist- 
ently somewhat lower than the average 
of the same commodities in the United 
States, due chiefly to the requirements 
of shippers and consignees who require 
smaller unit shipments, particularly 
those made to smaller communities or 
dealers who cannot use or accumulate 
sufficiently large quantities of goods of 
many kinds to make up the higher min- 
imum weight carloads. The average 
loading of all carload freight traffic in 
Canada was 33.7 tons per car in contrast 
with 41.01 tons per car in the United 

(Continued on page 756) 


a1 Transport Act, 1938, Part I, 3 (1); and Part 
V, 35 (1), and 36 (1). 
82 Orders Nos. TC 04F-1 and O5F. 
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First Things First for Safety 


Suggestions for practical and effective accident 


prevention in locomotive shops and enginehouses 


By L. W. DUTTON* and G. G. GRIEVE; 


GOOD accident record can_ be 
A achieved at enginehouses and loco- 
motive shops with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and effort. A recent study 
by the National Safety Council of 515 
reports of lost-time injuries to hostlers, 
machinists and other employees indi 
cates how it can be done. The reports 
are a cross section of accident experi- 
ence on various railroads. 

Accidents may involve many kinds of 
materials, tools and machines. They 
may happen in performing numerous 
kinds of work, and they may be due to 
several hundred different causes. The 
prevention of injuries, therefore, may 
seem to be a complicated job requiring 
a great deal of time in widely scattered 
efforts—a discouraging outlook to su- 
pervisors. Fortunately, however, most 
accidents occur at relatively few sources 


and from relatively few causes. This 
characteristic provides a logical and 


sound approach for preventing injuries 
by concentrating on the causes that pro 
duce most of the trouble at the principal 
sources. 

This method of attack is especially 
suitable for supervision. Foremen may 
utilize their time and effort where the 
most good can be accomplished.  In- 
juries to employees, like unnecessary 
damage to tools or machines and many 
delays, are the results of inefficiencies 
which good _ supervision constantly 
strives to eliminate. ‘The most efficient 
organizations in all industries have ex- 
cellent safety records. 

The largest proportion of accidents in 
enginehouses and locomotive shops— 
30 per cent—happen in getting on or off, 
walking on, and performing two kinds 
of jobs on locomotives. Out standing are 
unsafe methods and practices in making 
repairs to steam lines and other parts 
under pressure. The prevention of in- 
juries in doing this work, therefore, re- 
quires special attention from supervi- 
sion. 

Many kinds of hand and power tools 
are used around enginehouses and shops. 
but this does not make the prevention of 
tool accidents a complicated problem. 
Three-fifths of all hand-tool accidents 
involve only four types—bars, wrenches, 
hammers and jacks. The effect of in- 
sisting on a few important safe prac- 
tices in using these few tools will influ- 
ence the safe use of other types. 

Handling and placing parts, tools, and 
equipment by hand is a big source of 
accidents in railroad shops and depart- 

* Staff railroad representative, National Safety 


Council. 
+ Statistician-engineer, National Safety Council. 





ments of many other industries. How- 
ever, the problem can be solved effi- 
ciently. The accompanying tabulation 
lists other problems in the order of their 
relative importance. 


Analysis of 515 Lost-Time Injuries in 
Shops and Enginehouses 


Per cent of 


Sources of injuries total cases 


Total 100 
Working on or around locomotives 30 
Parts under pressure and fire 
boxes 1{ 
Falls 9 
Removing locomotive parts 6 
Getting on and off 5 
Using tools 24 
Jars 4 
Wrenches 
Hammers 4 
Jacks 
Air hammers l 
Blow and cutting torches ] 
Shaker bars and power shakers 
Fire rakes, hooks, etc. ] 
Other ¢ 


Handling and placing material and _ tools 14 
Operating machine tools 
Walking over or near pits 


Operating cranes and hoists 


oF ea) 


Walking on floor and ground 

Using ladders 2 

Dust particles (eye injuries) 2 

Operating trucks (power and hand) 1 

Locomotive in motion ] 

Other 6 
Now that we have located or identi- 


fied the bad spots for accidents, the next 


Falls While Taking Sand and Perform- 
ing Other Jobs on Locomotives Account 
for Almost 10 Per Cent of All Accidents 


question is “What should be done about 
them?” If more is not done in the fu- 
ture than has been in the past, these 
sources will continue to produce most 
injuries. 

Accidents are caused by unsafe prac- 
tices, unsafe conditions, or a combina- 
tion of both. The delays, expense, and 
other losses from accidents are mostly 
due to ordinary unsafe practices. There- 
fore, safer methods must be developed 
and adopted and workers must be trained 
in the right way to do the job. The 
practical and logical approach is to con- 
centrate on the. unsafe practices and 
conditions which produce frequent in- 
juries of the most common kinds. 


Accidents Around Locomotives 


Outstanding as the greatest cause of 
accidents while working on and around 
locomotives are a few inefficient prac- 
tices in repairing steam lines and other 
parts under pressure, and in starting 
fires. Any good foreman can easily 
eliminate these practices by issuing a few 
instructions and following through on 
them in performing his routine duties. 
It is merely necessary to mention the 
following unsafe practices to indicate 
the safe method and the instructions 
which should be given: 

(1) Throwing kerosene, oil and simi- 
lar highly-flammable substances on fires 
to start or quicken them. 

(2) Failure to warn nearby workers 
to stand clear before opening injectors 
and valves. 

(3) Failure to tag valves, injectors 
and similar parts before making repairs 
or performing duties involving danger 
from unexpected starting of moving 
parts which are near workers or on 
which employees are working. 

(4) Working on steam lines and 
other parts under pressure without first 
releasing the pressure or draining them. 

The foreman who insists on the right 
way to do this work can reasonably ex- 
pect to eliminate half of all injuries that 
may occur in working on these parts. 


Prevention of Falls 


The prevention of falls in working on 
locomotives is a difficult problem. The 
fundamental cause of most falls is un- 
certain footing, due to the smooth curved 
surfaces of boilers. Running boards do 
not afford a safe working place and 
falls from them are numerous. A typ- 
ical accident happened to a sheet-metal 
worker who was wrapping a steam pipe 
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Unsafe Practice of Sitting with Legs Dangling in the Pit While Applying 
a Brake Shoe by Hand—Even with the Main Wheels Chained Against Move- 
ment, the Brakes May Be Set, Causing Badly Jammed Fingers or Hands 


from a kneeling position on a running 
board. In shifting his position, he fell 
and fractured a hip. 

The danger of slipping and falling 
may be offset by safer procedures and 
practices in some instances, according 
to the study. The use of ladders in 
making repairs on certain parts may 
eliminate some injuries. Other injuries 
may be prevented by warning workers 
on running boards and other places be- 
fore locomotives are moved. 

Dependence on the observance of safe 
practices, and particularly on an uncer- 
tain one such as “getting a firm foot- 
ing” to overcome the fundamental dan 
ger of working on locomotives is not the 
surest answer to this problem. The eli- 
mination of hazard by mechanical means, 
such as a guard or other safety device, 
or a change in design or method, is get 
erally far more effective. Many time 
the elimination of hazards by mechan 
ical means has resulted in sharp in- 
creases in production in addition to im- 
provement in accident records. Such 
developments often are the brain chil- 
dren of supervisors whose knowledge 
of the requirements of the work particu- 
larly fits them to provide an answer. 

A practical way of providing safe 
footing is a challenge to the ingenuity 
of railroad mechanical men. Overcom- 
ing the hazard means the elimination 
of about 10 per cent of all accidents. 

What about getting tool accidents un- 
der control, the second largest problem ? 
Remember, three-fifths of all hand-tool 
accidents involve only four types of 
tools: bars, hammers, wrenches and 
jacks. Therefore, these kinds should 
receive most attention from supervision. 

A foreman will do a first-class job in 
stopping bar accidents by concentrating 
on two key points only in using this 
tool. the “bite” and the posture of the 
workmen. Typical accidents involving 
these two factors occurred to valuable 
machinsts. One was pulling on a bar 
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slipped because he 
did not have a good “‘bite,” 
his foot, severely 
The other machinist, 
to move a crosshead, 
fell, fracturing 
himself to prevent a 


while using a bar 
lost his balance anc 


happen repeatedly 
had a particularly serious prob 


Accidents Are Numerous in Using Jacks 





proper position and tightly on the nut, 
or the correct type and size of wrench 
is not used, or the employee overexerts 
himself in pulling instead of using a 
longer wrench or other means of loosen 
ing the nut. 


Other Injuries 


Eye injuries in using hammers are 
frequent because goggles are not worn 
in removing cotter pins and_ striking 


pins and other parts which may produce 
fying particles. The use of hammers is 
only one of various sources of eye in- 
juries. Such cases are so numerous 
that goggles should unquestionably be 
worn in enginehouses and _ railroad 
shops. 

Fingers and hands are frequently in 
jured from glancing blows due to fail- 
ing to keep the eye on the point struch 
and having the free hand too close to 
the point of impact. Chisel holders are 
recommended for avoiding frequent i1 
juries of this type in using sledge 
mers. 


Serious accidents in using jacks often 
occur because the jacks are not set 
squarely and properly blocked in raising 
or lowering loads. Other injuries art 
mostly strains due to improper lifting 
practices in handling such hea 
tools. 

\n occasional demonstration of pt 

practices in using each type of tool 
requires only a few minutes and has 
proved effective in other industries ha 
ing this problem. A foreman of a sheet- 


metal shop in the shipbuilding industry 
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He had a good work- 
man demonstrate how to use a hammer 
safely at a short meeting and followed 
through with an occasional correction 
when he detected an unsafe practice. 
After the first month or two, hammer 
accidents almost disappeared. 


female workers. 


Handling Materials and Tools 


The third major problem, namely, 
handling and placing materials and tools, 
involves numerous different unsafe prac- 
tices. They can be readily observed and 
corrected in watching the progress of a 
job. Again the attack should be on the 
frequent ones. 

A reminder to “take a good hold” is 
always in order in directing a job, and 
so is “lift with your legs instead of your 
back” accompanied by a demonstration 
and a brief explanation why. The 
heavy leg muscles are far more capable 
of raising a load than the light back 
muscles which, also, are subjected to 
greater strain due to the outstretched 
position of the body in lifting with the 
back. 

A glance is sufficient for a foreman 
to judge the approximate weight of a 
part to be handled and instruct Tom or 
Joe to lend a hand. Shops are still full 
of workmen who overestimate their 
strength and men who hesitate to ask 
for help. 

Safety shoes, like goggles, should 
definitely be worn in enginehouses and 
locomotive shops, according to actual 
accident experience. A safety engineer 
of a manufacturing plant found that the 
general use of safety shoes produced a 
larger reduction in handling accidents 
than could be expected from the number 
of toe injuries. The assumption was 
that the safety shoes campaign focused 
attention on safer practices in handling 
materials, 

Instructions on safe handling should 
include placing materials and tools in 
secure positions. A typical accident 
happened to a boiler maker who put an 
air hammer on top of a frame in an un- 
steady position. It fell and struck him 
on the hands. Accidents of this type 
are most frequent around benches be- 
cause tools and parts are placed too 
close to the edges. Supervisors have 
a special obligation to observe and cor- 
rect these practices, because the injured 
workmen are often not the workers 
guilty of the bad practice. 

Control over problems which, numer- 
ically, are most important is a big step 
in achieving a good accident record. 
But an all-round job includes control 
over sources and causes producing the 
most serious injuries. 

Accidents involving locomotives in 
motion provide excellent examples of 
the need for doing more about the cir- 
cumstances and causes of the worst ac- 
cidents. The study indicates that mov- 
ing locomotives around enginehouses 
and shops is the principal source of 
deaths and accounts for many other seri- 
ous injuries. The severity of the in- 
juries far outweighs the fact that only 
one per cent of all injuries were due to 
being struck by moving locomotives. 
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Safe practices by employees must be 
relied upon for eliminating these cases, 
according to reports from railroad safe- 
ty departments. Supervision must be 
particularly alert to correct unsafe acts, 
such as sitting on tracks, signaling while 
standing in the tracks of an approach- 
ing train, walking across tracks with- 
out looking both ways, and to warn 
workers to be particularly watchful dur- 
ing rain and snow storms. Responsibil- 
ity also must be shared by hostlers and 
other operators of locomotives, who 
must keep a sharp lookout and warn 
workers on the tracks. 

The loss of fingers and other perma- 
nent disabilities are most numerous in 
operating machines. A foreman can eli- 
minate two major causes of machine 
accidents if he will require a high stand- 
ard of maintenance and observance of 
just one safe practice—a machine must 
be stopped and secured against unex- 
pected motion by tagging or locking the 
starting mechanism, if necessary, before 
making any adjustments, repairs, or 
performing other work near moving 
parts. 


Safe Crane Operation 


Serious injuries also happen fre- 
quently in operating overhead cranes 
and hoists. The principal trouble in 
railroad shops is poor hitching of loads, 
a less frequent cause in other industries 
using this equipment. This may be due 
to the variety of shapes and sizes of 
loads handled in railroad shops and to 
hitching by different employees instead 
of a regular and trained hitcher. 

A craneman is usually well informed 
on correct hitching, and, after the fore- 
man, is next best qualified to improve 
practices. A craneman may have the 
authority to direct hitching and refuse 
to move a load which he considers un- 
safely hitched. 

Failing to keep in the clear when 
loads are raised or lowered is another 
outstanding unsafe practice resulting in 
frequent and serious injuries to men on 
the floor. Cranemen also may be au- 
thorized to refuse to raise or lower a 
load until everyone is in the clear. 

Chain hoists and small air or electric 
hoists also cause many injuries. Here, 
on a smaller scale, the causes are much 
the same as involved in crane accidents, 
unsafe hitching, improper balancing of 
the load, failure to allow for swing when 
picking up load, failure to keep feet or 
other parts of body clear of the sus- 
pended load. Operations with these 
small hoists usually involve one man, 
or not more than two, and signals and 
misunderstandings generally do not en- 
ter the question. Avoidance of unsafe 
practices which cause the accident de- 
pends upon the individual employees. 

It should be emphasized that in gen- 
eral the proportions of locations and 
types of accidents set forth in this ar- 
ticle tend to remain constant in any rail- 
road shop, allowing for local conditions 
and practice. In most shops the number 
of injuries that occur in a year is too 
small to permit a profitable analysis. 
However, physical conditions and hu- 


man nature are the same in the small 
shop or enginehouse as in the large. 
Accidents tend to occur from the same 
causes and in the same proportions over 
a period of time, and the primary objec- 
tives in order to bring about the maxi- 
mum possible reduction of injuries 
should be the same in the former as in 
the latter. 

A safe shop is not made in a week 
or a month. Only sustained work in the 
elimination of the causes of accidents 
will do the trick. The logical line of 
attack, and one that will pay big divi- 
dends in a large or small shop or engine- 
house, is to put first things first. 


Agreed Charges 
(Continued from page 753) 


States in 1943 and 39.6 tons per car in 
November, 1944, 

Agreed charges may be placed upon 
a zone or territorial basis or upon mile- 
age block scales in order to compensate 
for great differences in distances of 
hauls. 

The principal opposition to agreed 
charges in Canada appears to be from 
those who fear the effect of this basis 
of rate making upon the traffic and reve- 
nues of other types of carriers, particu- 
larly motor carriers and unregulated 
water carriers. 


C.1.T. League Opposition 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League is on record as against agreed 
charges, although a number of promi- 
nent members of the League are op- 
posed to this policy and several are par- 
ties to agreed charge arrangements, The 
League has stated its broad policy with 
respect to rate-making in language 
which does not appear to the writer to 
preclude the use of agreed charges, viz.: 

“Rates that are based on the carrier’s 
cost of performing a transportation ser- 
vice and that also reflect the relative 
value of such service to the user should 
assure the carrier an adequate return 
and also permit the widest economical 
movement of goods at charges which 
they can relatively best bear.” 33 

The proponents of agreed charges do 
not claim that they are a panacea for the 
quick relief of all rate and competitive 
problems, They urge, however, that they 
may be used as a device in rate-making 
which, if equitably administered, enables 
shippers and carriers to work out mu- 
tually satisfactory rates through the con- 
sideration of the interests of carriers 
and shippers and the assurance that the 
resultant rates will be compensatory and 
that they will be what the traffic will 
bear. The interests of other shippers 
and receivers, and of competing carri- 
ers, of course, must be protected ade- 
quately by public regulation in order to 
avoid unjust and unreasonable discrim- 
ination, preference or prejudice. 

% The Canadian Industrial Traffic League, Ca- 


nadian Transportation Policy, Toronto, June 5 
1944, Appendix, Regulation of Details, p. 9. 
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Kelly Urges Heavy 
Carloads Continue 


War-time economies must be 
kept to retain efficient 
post-war service 


Walter Kelly, assistant to vice-president, 
traffic, Association of American Railroads, 
has proposed that railroads and shippers 
co-operate to retain for their mutual peace- 
time benefit the economies effected during 
the war by extracting maximum ton-miles 
per unit of car equipment. Writing in the 
news letter of the Washington Traffic 
Club, he says in part: 

“The lessons learned from the war are 
constructive. The railroads were able to 
operate the transportation plant substan- 
tially to capacity far beyond that anticipated. 
Cooperation was the basis for that per- 
formance. By cooperation I mean that the 
public, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, War Production Board, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Procurement Divi- 
sion Treasury Department and other gov- 
ernment organizations all put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. O. D. T. General Orders 
Nos. 1 and 18 and I. C. C. Service Order 
No. 68 implemented and facilitated that 
cooperation. 

“In 1939 net ton-miles per serviceable 
car day were 610 and in 1944 1,114, an in- 
crease of about 83 per’cent. In 1939 the 
average tons per car originated, carload 
traffic, was 36.8 and in 1944, 40.3 after 
having reached an all-time high of 41.0 in 
1943. Stated another way, in 1939 the 
public used 74.2 per cent of the average 
capacity of freight carrying cars, in 1943 
81 per cent and in 1944, 79.3 per cent of 
that capacity. 

“In the preceding war the taxpayers 
paid a deficit from federal operation of 
nearly $2,000,000 per day. In this war 
the railroads paid federal income taxes of 
more than $3,000,000 per day so that the 
saving to the taxpayers was approximately 
$5,000,000 per day. In the previous war the 
average revenue per ton-mile increased 
from 0.849 cents in 1918 to 1.275 cents in 
1921, but in this war the average revenue 
per ton-mile was reduced from 0.973 cents 
in 1939 to 0.949 cents in 1944. 

“It has been said that General Orders 
O. D. T. Nos. 1 and 18 and Service Order 
No. 68 benefited only the railroads. The 
fact is that the public and the goverment 
received a substantial dividend out of im- 
proved performance. In May 1943 the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission suspended 
the Ex Parte 148 freight increase, approxi- 
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mately $250,000,000 per year, granted in 
March, 1942, partly to offset increased costs 
of labor and materials. This was in ad- 
dition to the saving in taxes and the re- 
duction in the average revenue per ton-mile. 
That was the dividend that the government 
and the public received out of operating 
economics. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued Service Order No. 68 upon rec- 
ommendation of the Bureau of Service, 
Bureau of Inquiry and Bureau of Traffic. 
In the report which accompanied the rec- 
ommendation the following appears: 

“Numerous investigations conducted by _ the 
Bureaus of Inquiry and Service have developed 
that the use and, more particularly, the misuse of 
Rules 24 and 34 have resulted not only in loss 
to the carriers’ revenues but also in the employ- 
ment in transportation service of a great many 
cars which were not loaded to capacity but carried 
only light loadings below the minimum capacity 
of the car.” 

“Operating economies should be con- 
tinued in the post-war period if this country 
is to have adequate and cheap transporta- 
tion. Utilization of available capacity of 
freight carrying cars is an important factor. 
Stated another way, this means continued 
heavy loading. There are several ways that 
this can be brought about, such as lower 
rates for heavier loads, increased carload 
minimum weights, modification of Clas- 
sification Rules No. 24 and 34 and similar 
substitution rules in exceptions and com- 
modity tariffs. In other words some way 
should be found more nearly to fit loads 
to cars and not cars to loads. All this will 
require cooperation just as it required and 
received cooperation during the war. The 
railroads need that cooperation if they are 
to continue to render adequate transporta- 
tion at a reasonable cost.” 


Three Railroads Plan to Renew 
Chicago-Florida Service 


Officers of three railroads with terminals 
at Chicago will hold a meeting in that city 
on November 12 or 13 to complete plans 
for the re-establishing this winter of one- 
night-out trains between that city and 
points in Florida. The three roads are the 
Pennsylvania, Illinois Central and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. 

It is expected that the meeting will re- 
sult in returning to service of the former 
seasonal “Sunchaser” of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; the “Jacksonian” of the Pennsylvania; 
and the “Dixieland” of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, these trains to be operated in 
conjunction with connecting roads in the 
South and the southeast. 

Carrying both sleeping cars and coaches, 
the trains will leave Chicago on alternate 
days to provide daily service to points on 
the East coast of Florida, terminating in 
Miami. Tentative schedules provide for 
morning departures from Chicago with late 
afternoon arrivals in Miami on the follow- 
ing day. 







9 Months Net Income 
Was $452,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$766,890,094 


Class I railroads in the first nine months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $452,000,000, 
as compared with $502,930,968 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, according to the 

3ureau of Railway Economics of the Asso- 

ciation of American Railroads. The nine- 
months net railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, was $766,890,094, com- 
pared with $843,784,954 in the same period 
last year. 

September’s estimated net income was 
$10,200,000, compared with $55,544,824 in 
September, 1944; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was $43,- 
976,188, compared with $90,128,547. In the 
12 months ended with September, the rate 
of return averaged 3.67 per cent, compared 
with 4.05 per cent for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1944. 

Operating revenues for September totaled 
$678,878,856, compared with $798,853,408 in 
September, 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $620,955,711, compared with $521,- 
081,648. Gross in the nine months totaled 
$6,930,096,168 compared with $7,080,146,600 
in the same period of 1944, a decrease of 
2.1 per cent. Operating expenses amounted 
to $4,912,982,037 compared with $4,662,405,- 
103, an increase of 5.4 per cent. 

Income Taxes Ease Off—Class I roads 
in the nine months accrued $1,113,299,794 
in taxes compared with $1,423,140,258 in the 
same period in 1944. Nineteen Class I roads 
failed to earn interest and rentals in the 
nine months, of which ten were in the 
Eastern district, one in the Southern region, 
and eight in the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $190,000,000 compared with $217,- 
708,385 in the same period of 1944. For 
September, their estimated net income was 
$13,300,000 compared with $21,783,213 in 
September, 1944. 

These same roads in the nine months had 
a net railway operating income of $325,319,- 
890 compared with $358,464,102 in the same 
period of 1944. Their net railway operating 
income in September amounted to $27,653,- 
015 compared with $33,302,129 in Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the nine 
months totaled $2,924,102,186, a decrease of 
5.5 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1944, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,183,405,838, an increase of 1.3 per cent. 
(Continued on page 761) 
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“Integration” Idea 
Is Misrepresented 


Proposal denounced as “mon- 
opoly” when its goal is to 
vitalize competition 


The Transportation Association of 
America in a bulletin to its members goes 
into the denunciation its “integration” or 
“department store” proposal for transporta- 
tion has received, especially at the hands 
of motor transport interests—and at the 
hands of truck manufacturers. Either 
through ignorance or for less excusable 
reasons, says the Association, its program 
is being represented in terms which are the 
very opposite of its actual purposes. The 
bulletin reads, in part, as follows: 

“One of the objections voiced—sometimes 
honestly, though in ignorance, and some- 
times dishonestly and with full knowledge 
and understanding—is that the plan for 
integration or common ownership of the 
various types of transport so that there 
would be transportation companies operat- 
ing, under unified managements, all types 
of transportation instrumentalities, would 
abolish competition. The plan, as we visual- 
ize and advocate it, calls for competing 
transportation companies—not monopolies. 

“There would, presumably, be some rail- 
road companies and some motor transport 
companies, some air transport companies, 
and so on, that, either because of unwilling- 
ness to enter into a combination or because 
the particular situation did not call for such 
combination in the public interest, would 
continue to operate ‘on their own.’ So, of 
course, there would be some continuance of 
that sort of competition. No ‘independent’ 
agency of transport would or could be com- 
pelled to become a part of any integrated 
transportation system. 

“Suppose even that there were no ‘inde- 
pendent’ railroads or trucking concerns left, 
but all were incorporated into these trans- 
portation systems. Is it to be supposed that 
the general management and the man di- 
rectly. in charge of each type of transport 
included in a transportation company would 
not keep their eyes on their competitors ? 
If one transportation company, for instance, 
developed some new method or gadget in 
motor transport, would not a competing 
company rise to the occasion, see the bet, 
and even raise it? Much of the misunder- 
standing and opposition to our program 
comes from wilful or careless interpretation 
of it. We are represented as advocating 
monopoly, whereas competition in private 
enterprise is our cardinal principle. 


Motor Transport Opposition— “A 
good deal of the opposition to our plan for 
integration or common ownership of trans- 
portation instrumentalities comes from those 
engaged in motor transport or in manufac- 
turing trucks or other things that are used 
in motor transportation. Their reason is 
obvious—they fear to lose business. It is 
of no avail to say that this is a selfish 
motive and ought not to be maintained to 
the detriment of public interest—which is 
the most efficient transportation possible at 
the lowest possible rates to users, and the 


placing of transportation on such a sound 
basis that the failure of private investment 
in it will not result in the government tak- 
ing over. It must be demonstrated to them 
that their fear is groundless even for the 
immediate future and, certainly, in the long 
run. 

“The ‘long = run’ 
preservation of the business of transporta- 
tion in private hands and would justify some 
sacrifice of immediate profit. But there is 
no good reason to fear even that sacrifice. 
If integration or common ownership were 
permitted by law and all the independent 
agencies of transportation of all types were 
consolidated into a number of competing 
transportation companies operating any and 
all types of instrumentalities, why should 
it be feared, for instance, that there would 
be fewer motor trucks used than at present 
under our system of competition for the 
same business by different types of trans- 
port? 


consideration is the 


Airport Program—‘Congress is now 
in the throes of enacting a law to provide 
money for a federal airport program, based 
on a plan, as popularly expressed, ‘to do 
for airplanes what the building of great 
highways did for the automobile.’ The sum 
agreed on will be substantial—certainly not 
less than the amount in the Senate bill, 
which is $125,000,000 less than the House 
figure. 

“The ‘citizen will have to decide how 
much he is willing to pay in taxes for this 
development, outside of considerations of 
national defense, and how far public aid 
may be carried without unfairness to com- 
peting modes of transport. None of the 
bills in Congress makes any provision for 
repayment by air transport companies of 
the benefits they receive—as was required 
of the railroads, for instance, in the matter 
of ‘land grants.’ In considering the airport 
bills, it seems to us, the entire transporta- 
tion picture and the whole public interest 
ought to be kept in mind.” 


To Rebuild Mexican Rail Line 


On November | at a press luncheon in 
New York, Samuel Rosoff, president of 
Samuel Rosoff, Ltd., New York subway 
contractors, said that within sixty days he 
will try to arrange financing for a $50,000,- 
000 industrial development in northwestern 
Mexico, involving the purchase and re 
habilitation of the Mexico North Western 
Railway Company—a privately owned car- 
rier running between El Paso, Tex., and 
Chihuahua, Mexico—and 
adjacent railroad-owned forest lands for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


Seatrain Seeks N. J. Pier Site 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., has contracted to 
purchase from the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western a new pier site on the New Jer- 
sey shore of the Hudson river at Edge- 
water, N. J., with a view to resuming 
service from that point next year. The 
railroad has petitioned the United States 
district court at Newark, N. J., for ap- 
proval of the contract which involves the 
sale of about three acres of railroad prop- 
erty on which Seatrain plans to construct 
a 500-ft. pier, cranes and other equipment 
to handle two car ferries at one time. 
Hearing has been set for November 17. 


devel ypment of 


Pullman Ordered to 
Select Bid by Dec. 3 


Court to reveal its choice by 
Dec. 10—Direction follows 
hearing of four bis 


Following two days of testimony by the 
four bidders seeking to purchase the $75 
million Pullman sleeping car services, a 
special three-judge United States District 
Court, in Philadelphia, Pa., on November 6 
ordered Pullman, Inc., to report to the 
court by December 3 its choice of the four 
purchase offers. The court, composed of 
Senior Circuit Judge John Biggs, Jr., pre- 
siding, and Circuit Judges Albert B. Maris 
and Herbert F. Goodrich, will make known 
its selection one week later. In the event 
of disagreement, all four petitioners will be 
heard in oral argument on December 10. 

At the same time the court ordered 
former Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
counsel for Pullman, Inc., to submit a brief 
on a point raised by him at the outset of 
the hearings, November 5. The Senator 
had questioned the right of the court to 
designate a purchaser, holding it was the 
court’s business only to put an end to the 
alleged monopoly, and insure that Pullman 
“should once and for all retire from the 
sleeping car business.” 

Presiding Judge Biggs also asked the 
government (i. e., the Department of Jus- 
tice) to submit its written opinion of the 
four purchase proposals, stressing whether 
or not they comply with the court’s decree 


of March 22, 1945. 


Otis Group Heard First—Hearings on 
the four bids (see Railway Age, November 
3, page 721, for details) were begun No- 
vember 5 and ended the following day. 
Upwards of 50 attorneys represented the 
various interested parties—the Otis & Co. 
group, the firm of Glore, Forgan & Co., the 
Standard Steel Spring Co., the group of 
27 petitioning railroads, Pullman, Inc., the 
Justice Department, which initiated the 
anti-trust suit against Pullman, Inc., and 
the deputy attorney general of California, 
who presented argument in support of the 
petition of California and Colorado oppos- 
ing the sale of the Pullman Company to 
the railroads. 

The petition of Otis & Co. was heard 
first, with testimony being given by Wil- 
liam R. Daley, president of this investment 
banking house, by Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board of the Alleghany Corpo 
ration, and by Carl E. Newton, president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Otis group, 
which had offered about $75 million for the 
Pullman sleeping car services, including $19 
million cash to be paid for laundries, shops 
and other fixed properties of the Pullman 
Company, stated its intention to spend 
$500 million for new streamlined light- 
weight sleeping car equipment to replace 
“obsolete cars” which Mr. Young claimed 
should be “legislated against to get them 
off the tracks.” 

Mr. Young declared he first interested 
himself in the Pullman situation, on May 
20, 1945, when he was “distressed to learn” 
that no plans had been made for the future 
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of the Pullman service, although over five 
years had elapsed since the government had 
filed its anti-trust suit against Pullmar. 
and more than two years had elapsed sinc¢ 
the court had ordered Pullman, Inc., to 
divest itself of either its manufacturing or 
sleeping car business. In an interview June 
12, 1945, with D. A. Crawford, president 
of Pullman, Inc., Mr. Young said he was 
advised that neither Pullman nor thé rail- 
roads was ready with a post-war Pullman 
program. Mr. Young said he told Mr 
Crawford at that time that he “could not, as 
a railroad official, sit idle and see the sleep- 
ing car situation deteriorate further 

and if it is necessary to ‘break the deadlock 
and get action,” he was “prepared to organ- 
ize a syndicate to purchase the Pullman 
Company’s equipment and offer a new and 
progressive pool service for the benefit of 
all the railroads and the country.” 

Mr. Young further stated that the man- 
agement of the Chesapeake & Ohio liad been 
instructed by its board to see that the 
C. & O. sleeping car service was second to 
none, adding “and that is what I am trying 
to do now. Apparently the only way I can 
do it is to buy the Pullman sleeping car 
business.” Cross-examined by John Dick- 
inson, Pennsylvania general counsel, Mr. 
Young avowed willingness, if necessary, to 
give up his affiliation with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Alleghany Corporation to 
run the sleeping car business exclusively. 
Though he said he was not qualified to 
speak for them, he felt that others in his 
bidding group “would be motivated by the 
same considerations.” 

The promotion of travel will be a princi- 
pal aim of the Otis group, according to Mr. 
Young, who looks for Maine school children 
to see “the giant redwoods,” and California 
school children, the Statue of Liberty 


Want Car Pool Retained—Mr. New- 
ton, as president of a road which uses few 
sleeping cars, contended that were the 27 
railroads bidding to come into possession of 
the Pullman thei 
acquisition of the service detri- 
mental to the interests of the smaller roads 
All three Otis witnesses emphasized the 
need for a sleeping car pool independent of 
railroad management 

Charles F. Glore, a member of the invest- 


sleeping car services, 


would be 


ment banking firm of Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Chicago, was the sol 
group. He stressed the fact that neither 


witness for this 


he nor any of his partners was an officer 
or director of any railroad or any company 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of rail 
road supplies or equipment, and that neither 
he nor any of his partners were connected 
with Pullman, “except that one of my part 
ners owns 100 shares of capital stock of 
Pullman, Inc.” 

The Glore-Forgan offer, he said, “seeks 
to accomplish the objectives of the decree 
of this court in this matter by the sale to 
the public of the capital stock of the Pull- 
man Company,” 
met with court approval in similar anti- 
trust legislation.” More than 40 under- 
writers back the Glore-Forgan 
none of which “is believed to have any 
important investment banking 
with Pullman, nor with the railroad indus- 
try generally.” 

The witness for the 


a procedure which “has 


proposal, 


connection 


Standard Steel 






| 


Railway 
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Robert ¢ Enos, 
Mr. Enos stated 
that if his company should accede to the 
Pullman, he would assume 
the presidency of that company. Light- 
weight sleeping cars would be sold to the 


Spring Company was 


president of the concern. 


ownership of 


railroads, he said, and the heavyweight cars 
would become part of a pool upon which all 
other railroads could draw. He also con- 
templates conversion of some of these cars 
into combination sleeper-coaches, which, he 
said, would be an advantage on runs where 
demand for sleeping car 
were admitted in ex- 


there was littl 
services. Drawings 
hibit. 

These three bidders asserted there would 


} contracts 


v no change in existing labor 
rights, Pullman group insur- 
ance or pension benefits 

Chen 
the 27 railroads petitioning 
their petition on 


or employee 


followed witnesses representing 
filing 


more 


( Since 
October 29, five 
1, 


roads have joined the group 


Southern, 


namely, the 
Erie, Kansas City Delaware & 
Hudson, the Atlanta & West 


Eastern Illinois. 


Point, and 
the Chicago & 


Would Eliminate “Middle Man’— 
The first railroad witness was W. S 
Franklin, traffic, 
vania, and former president of the Wabash, 
who answered the questions put to him by 
John Dickinson. Mr 


tion of the opinion that the 


vice-president, Pennsyl- 


Franklin, in refuta 
railroads had 


i 


been backward in improving travel service, 
emphasized the improvements that had beet 
undertaken prior to the war, noting air- 
conditioning, and general modernization, 
including lighting, wide 
shatter 
running gear, etc 


railroads improve their coacl 


ndows with nor 
glass, improved trucks, springs, 
He asserted that as the 
there 


to draw 


service, 
will be a tendency for the publi 


Pullmar 


sleeping car, “and 
ite conflict of 
railroad-operated 


perated sleeping 


away from the 
; 


to that extent there is a defu 


interest between the 
coaches and the Pullmar 
cars.” In short, he said, this would neces- 
ily work against such an independent 
operator of Pullman sleeping car service as 
However, Mr. Frankli 


pointed out, “tf e railroads owned and 


the Otis group 
operated both the coach equipment and the 
Pullman equipment, ther 
1 better control over t 


obviously throug! 
equipment, as well 
as a closer relation between the charges 


applicable in the two types of equipment, 


the service to the publi ould be rendered 
at a lower cost in the Pullman sleeping cars 
than if it were necessary to pay for the 
profits of an outside owner of this equip 


ment 

There were numerous queries from the 
hearing on the pos 
service. Mr. 


railroads are now 


bench throughout th« 
sibilities of transcontinental 
Franklin said that the 
considering such service, al d have been for 


a number of years. Recently, he observed, 
a program had been sent to a number of 


western roads, but it is now impossible t 


predict the outcome of through coach and 
Pullman 


service from coast-to-coast. If 
examination shows there will be sufficient 
traffic to justify this move, then obviously 
the railroads will do all possible to effect 
the improved s¢ rvice, he assured the court 

Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, outlined several reasons why 
the railroads should acquire the sleeping 


car business. “The railroads are primaril) 
responsible for the furnishing of sleeping 
car service on their lines,” Mr. Metzman 
explained, with the railroad, rather than 
the Pullman Company, making the tim« 
schedules and hauling the sleeping cars 
Moreover, “the determination of the con 
sist of trains, the number and character of 
sleeping cars on trains, the speed of trains, 
the times of arrival and departure and all 
such other elements, must necessarily be 
determined as between the Pullman Com 
pany and the railroad 
latter,” He said. 


company by the 


Railroads’ Public Duty—Thus in th 
“very. nature of things,” the quantity and 
the quality of the sleeping car service must 
devolve upon the railroad, which has both 
a duty to the traveling public and the 
financial obligation as well of furnishing the 
service. Mr. Metzman referred specifically 
to the many 
conduct this an out-of-pocket 
loss, making up to the Pullman Company 


roads in this country which 
service at 


all deficits in operating expenses, including 
depreciation. “It is clear that the Pullman 
Company, not having the obligation to fur- 
nish sleeping car service on any particular 
railroad where the sleeping car service is 
unprofitable, could not be expected to ren- 
der that service unless the cost of its opera- 
tion was underwritten,” Mr. 
reasoned. Not so with the 
added, to whom the 
rounded-out 


Metzman 
railroad, he 
public looks “for a 
service, even though certai1 
types of that service are necessarily ren 
dered at a loss.” 

from Jacob 
vice-president law, New York 
Central, Mr. Metzman further asserted that, 


Responding to a question 


\ronson, 
if the railroads “are at the mercy of an 
outside organization which is imposed upon 
them against their will for the performanc« 
of one of their own functions,” the railroads 
will be “robbed of the opportunity of pro- 
tecting their important financial interests 
and public service obligations.” 

Violence Flares Up on the 

is Oe Ws 


Che striking employees of the Toled 
Peoria & Western have resorted to vio 
lence, according to George P. McNear, Ji 
resident of the line. This railroad has 


been inoperative since October 1, when it 
was turned back to its owners by the ge 
ernment and a simultaneous 


a strike were declared, respe tively, by the 


‘mDarg 


management and unions representing the 


employees (on Octobe r 26, the mastel 
mechanic, the president and an attorne 


visited East Peoria yard with the idea 


preparing a locomotive to switch coal t 

large power plant which supplies Peoria 
and surrounding communities with light 
The striking employees were said to hav 


scattered nails and tacks at the entrance t 


the yard, to have stopped the automobiles 
as they were leaving the yard and to have 
attempted to overturn them 
date the leading to thé 


offices of the superintendent, master mx 


On the same 
telephone wires 
chanic and numerous other officers were 
cut, the 
pumps were cut and the 
drained Mr 


missiles were 


power lines supplying the water 
water tank was 
McNear als 


thrown through the engine 


alleges that 


house windows end that shots were fired 
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when employees tried to get a locomotive 
ready for service. 

These statements were made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Mr. 
McNear after shippers’ groups interested 
in getting the railroad in operation again 
complained to the I. C. C. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 3 totaled 851,962 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on November 8. This was a de- 
crease of 2,817 cars or 0.3 per cent below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 41,107 
cars or 4.6 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
97,223 cars or 12.9 per cent above the com- 
parable 1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 


ended October 27 totaled 854,779 cars, and“ 


the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 27 


District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern 156,435 168,515 166,561 
Allegheny 174,606 194,505 187,958 
Pocahontas 55,535 57,075 51,929 
Southern 125,071 126,228 116,810 
Northwestern 134,177 138,902 143,681 
Central Western 145,258 151,914 138,932 
Southwestern 63,697 79,346 77,856 
Total Western 

Districts 343,132 370,162 360,469 
Total All Roads 854,779 916,485 883,727 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 57,484 55,721 58,181 
Live stock 28,005 27,479 26,978 
Coal : : 182,805 176,808 146,192 
Coke 8,613 14,150 15,375 


45,102 43,911 


Forest products 34,642 
67,490 77,311 


Ore 58,611 





Merchandise l.c.1. 116,524 110,177 106,544 
Miscellaneous 368,095 419,558 409,235 
October 27 854,779 916,485 883,727 
October 20 773,427 906,005 905,419 
October 13 .. 754,521 898,720 912,348 
October 6 767,985 877,035 906,357 
September 29 832,263 912,627 910,644 





Cumulative Total 


43 Weeks ... 35,147,826 36,344,310 35,405,716 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 27 totaled 78,755 (a high 
record for the year), as compared with 77,- 
374 for the previous week and 78,736 for 
the corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 


October 27, 1945 78,755 31,617 
October 28, 1944 . 78,736 39,097 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


October 27, 1945 ... 2,992,494 1 
October 28, 1944 . 3,033,894 1 


914,376 
,651,095 


Troop Movement Crisis Seen 
for Next Two Months 


With an estimated total of 2,000,000 war 
veterans scheduled to be home by January 
1, November and December will be the 
most critical months to be faced by the rail- 
roads in their wartime passenger transpor- 
tation job, according to E. P. Burke, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Pullman Com- 
pany. 

Based on the latest military estimates, 
which are being constantly revised, more 
than 3,500,000 men will have been returned 


760 


to America by July 1 of next year. Of 
this total all but approximately 620,000 
will be from the Pacific theater. It is this 
factor which will strain railroad and Pull- 
man facilities to the utmost, because the 
long trips from the West coast, keeping 
loaded cars in use for several days, and the 
necessity for deadheading empty cars West 
to meet incoming ships present one of the 
major obstacles in the task of transporting 
arriving veterans. 

During August and September a total of 
1,449,000 troops in organized movements 
traveled in Pullman cars, and it is expected 
that the October figure will top this record. 


A.S.T.M. 1946 Meetings 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials will hold its 1946 spring meeting 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. during the week of 
February 25 to March 1, and the 49th 
annual meeting of the Society will be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., from June 24-28, 1946, 
in conjunction with the Seventh Exhibit of 
Testing Apparatus and Related Equipment. 


Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board to Meet in Dallas 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its 69th regular meeting at the 
Baker hotel, Dallas, Tex., November 15. 
The Executive, Railroad Contact, and Joint 
Loss and Damage Prevention Committees 
will meet on November 14. 

Guest speakers for the November 15 
session will be: W. C. Kendall, chairman, 
Car Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Washington, D. C., and R. 
C. White, chief operating officer, Missouri- 
Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. White’s 
announced topic is “A Rule for the Day.” 


D. & R. G. W. Opens New Tunnel 


On November 3 the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western opened its new $800,000 
tunnel which pierces a mountain at Ten- 
nessee Pass and reaches an apex of 10,242 
ft. above sea level. This summit is exactly 
on the Continental Divide. The new tun- 
nel is approximately 2,500 ft. long and has 
a 23 ft. vertical clearance which will permit 
freight loads of greater width and height 
than were possible through the old timber- 
lined tunnel which was built in 1890. 


Bronze Star for Former 
Cleveland Railroader 


Maj. Albert D. Hartzler, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, formerly mechanical supervisor at 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal, recently 
was awarded the Bronze Star Medal at 
Marseille, France, “for outstanding service 
as mechanical engineer and as head of 
Requirements section, Headquarters, Sec- 
ond Military Railway Service, from May 1, 
1944, to March 20, 1945.” 

It was noted that Major Hartzler was 
charged with the responsibility of ferrying 
from England to France 20,000 railway 
cars and 1,730 steam and Diesel locomotives. 
Avoiding bottlenecks by “alertness,” he at 
the same time expedited the turn-around 
of the specially refitted L.S.T. transports, 
Headquarters holds. 

Major Hartzler began railroading in 
1919 with the New York Central, in the 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, enginehouse. His first 
army assignment was with the 721st Rail- 


way Operating Battalion, but he was trans- 
ferred to the 2nd M.R.S. just before going 
overseas. 


National Railway Historical 
Society Elects Officers 


At its recent annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the National Railway His- 
torical Society, Inc., elected the following 
officers: President, E. G. Hooper; vice- 
president, charge of field trips, R. H. Shap- 
ley; vice-president, membership, J. G. 
Smith, Jr.; vice-president, publicity, E. L. 
Pardee; secretary, Hugh R. Gibb; treas- 
urer, N. H. Thompson; and editor, L. R. 
Franks. . 

Declaring membership was fast approach- 
ing pre-war levels, President Hooper told 
the group financial conditions throughout 
the 18 chapters were never better. Mr. 
Hooper further said that the society on 
October 14 had co-sponsored over the 
Maryland & Pennsylvania what was be- 
lieved to be the first “official” post-war 
steam rail-fan excursion. About 175 passen- 
gers made the trip from Baltimore to York, 
Pa., in three day coaches “of gay ninety 
vintage,” a gas-electric car and one open 
flat car. 


More About the A. S. M. E. 
Annual Meeting 


At the railroad session to be held on 
Thursday morning, November 29, during 
the annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers a report on 
Progress in Railway Mechanical Engineer- 
ing will be presented by T. F. Perkinson, 
Transportation Division, General Electric 
Company, chairman of the Committee on 
Survey of the Railroad Division of the 
Society. This item was omitted from the 
program set forth on page 725 of the No- 
vember 3 issue of the Railway Age, The 
meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, during the 
week ending Saturday, December 1. 


Buford and Kendall Call for 
More Efficient Use of Cars 


Chief operating officers of the Association 
of American Railroads’ member roads have 
received from A. A. R. Vice-President 
C. H. Buford a circular urging their “con- 
sidered attention and prompt action” to im- 
prove the present situation with respect to 
the condition, handling, and distribution of 
freight car equipment. The Buford cir- 
cular was also sent to transporation 
officers by Chairman W. C. Kendall of the 
Car Service Division, who added his own 
similar appeal. 

“Demands for box, automobile and re- 
frigerator cars particularly "exceed the 
supply available for distribution,” Mr. 
Buford said. “Serious and widespread 
complaints are being received. Many of 
these complaints are made to members of 
Congress and government agencies, and are 
causing much anxiety in view of the 
splendid performance of the railroads in 
meeting all requirements of the government 
and the public up to the cessation of hos- 
tilities.” 

Cars Are Slowing Down—The A.A.R. 
vice-president went on to give figures on 
the serviceable car supply asserting that 
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the decline as compared with a year ago 
must be made up by improved handling and 
the maximum possible output from car re- 
pair shops. He also called attention to the 
fact that the turn-around time of freight 
cars is now longer “by nearly one day” 
than it was prior to V-J Day, and to the 
decreased length of haul per loaded freight 
car. “Taken together,” Mr. Buford added, 
“these two items are indicative of a slack 
which the railroads can pick up, and which 
now has to be done if we afte to avoid criti- 
cism. A gain of one day in the turning time 
of cars alone is equivalent to an increase 
in the available supply of about 50,000 
cars.” 

Mr. Kendall attributed the situation de- 
scribed by Mr. Buford to reduction in 
working time by industries which 
caused delays in loading and unloading; a 
feeling of “less urgency” because of the 
end of the war; fatigue of both men and 


has 


cars after the strenuous requirements of the 
and the increasing number 
“All of these adverse 
factors,” he reflected in an in- 
crease in the turn-around time of freight 
cars which has the effect 
out of circulation approximately 70,000 cars 


past four years; 
of unserviceable cars. 
said, “are 


same as taking 


in October compared with September.” 
Mr. Kendall addegl that copies of his and 
Mr. Buford’s letters were sent to 
officers of the Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards and to all Car Efficiency Committees 
“to further promote the 
support from such sources in measures of 
car efficiency.” He also said that reports 
from the Car Service Division’s field organ- 
ization had instances of 
avoidable delays by railroads in the han- 
dling of cars.” Because C. S. D. will be 
hereafter to 
many such reports as it did during the war, 
Mr. Kendall urged that all transportation 
inspectors of the utilized to 
cover the local field as fully as possible. 


being 


maximum possible 


shown “many 


unable continue making as 


railroads be 


9 Months Net Income 
Was $452,000,000 
(Continued from page 757) 

In the South and West—Class I roads 
in the Southern region in the nine months 
had an estimated net income of $62,000,000 
compared with $79,167,471 in the same 
period of 1944. For September, they had 
an estimated net income of $1,900,000 com- 
pared with $6,281,832 in September, 1944. 

Those same roads in the nine months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$109,045,202 compared with $126,858,400 in 
the same period of 1944. Their net railway 
operating income in September amounted 
to $7,398,271 compared with $12,031,822 in 
September, 1944. 

Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the nine months totaled $958,- 
725,090, a decrease of 4.4 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1944, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $648,674,505 or an 
increast of 4.1 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $200,000,000 compared with $206,- 
055,112 in the same period of 1944. For 
September, they had an estimated deficit of 
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$5,000,000 compared with a net income of 
$27,479,779 in September, 1944. 

Those same roads in the nine months had 
a net railway operating income of $332,525,- 
002 compared with $358,462,452 in tht same 
period of 1944. Their net railway operating 
income in September amounted to $8,924,902 
compared with $44,794,596 in September, 
1944. 

Gross in the Western district in the first 
nine months totaled $5,047,268,892, an in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1944, while operating ex- 
totaled $2,080,901,694, an 
of 10.9 per cent. 


penses increase 


CLASS I RAILROADS 


Month of 


UNITED STATES 
September 
1945 1944 
Total operating rev 


enues $678,878,856 $798,853,408 
Total operating ex 
pense 620,955,711 521,081,648 
Operating rat 
er cent 91.47 65 
Taxes 886,84¢ 168,445,64¢ 
Net pe 
tin Cc 
carr s be 
S 4 7¢ ~ 128.547 
Net income. t 
char s 
m d) of 55,544,824 
Nine Mor Ended Sept ber 30, 1945 
Tot rating 
t $6,936 ( 68 $7.080.146,-¢ 
I ‘ ex 
Sé i 7 4 66 405.1 
Or t 
7 65.85 
Taxes 1 19.794 1 58 
t 
i 
tit P 
E s é 
har Ss 7 x ) 4 724954 
Net > 
} ges est 


2,930,968 


Radio vs. Wire Lines for 


Telephone 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories on 
October 31, demonstrated heretofore 
secret but now de-classified microwave 
relay system known to the Army and Navy 


as AN TRC-6 
Western Union system 


November 3 issue of the k 


Similar in principle to the 


described in the 
it 


Calway Age, 





Antennas for the AN TRC-6 System on 
the Roof of the New York Telephone 
Building, 30 Vesey Street 


relays messages over visual distances. It 
employs carrier frequencies of about 5,000 
megacycles and as set up, for demonstration 
between New York City and Neshanic, 
N. J., 40 miles away, it can transmit eight 
individual telephone messages each em- 
ploying a 3,000-cycle voice channel. - As 
many as 18 teletype messages may be trans- 
mitted on one of the voice channels. 

Each of the eight 
are sent out in pulses, there being 8,000 
pulses per second and each pulse lasting 
only microsecond. By spacing the 
timing of the pulses, it is possible to send 
out eight separate pulses in sequence, none 
of which will interfere with another. The 
exact position of each pulse is modulated 
by the voice wave, the amplitude and fre- 
quency of this 8,000 
the voice wave 
which are demodulated to produce a very 
exact reproduction of the original speech. 
back and forth 
between the two stations over five reflectors 
and along each of the eight voice channels, 
it was possible to transmit a distance of 
2,800 miles. This was accomplished with- 
out appreciable distortion. 


telephone messages 


one 





change _ providing 


widely-spaced samples of 


By sending the message 


The equipment, developed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, was built by the 
Western Electric Company and was used 
effectively by the Army and Navy during 
the latter part of the war. Its commercial 
not determined and 
experiments are being carried 
use of microwaves as a 
wires and 
purposes. 


application has been 

the present 

on to explore the 

supplement or alternative to 

cables for communication 

North Western’s “Newsliner” 
Makes Its Bow 


Number 1, Volume 1 of the “Newsliner, 
a magazine published by the Chicago & 
North Western for its employees, made 
its appearance this week after several weeks 
of preparation and planning. Containing 
thirty-six 11% by 8%-in. pages of high- 
grade paper, the magazine has an impressive 
format and is made up with unusually large 
and clear illustrations. 

Between the covers are several sections 
designed to appeal to the various classes 
of employees and dealing with their re- 
spective activities ; several illustrated pages 
of news items, and timely articles dealing 
with the various phases of North Western 
railroading. 


” 


Holland to Restore Largest 
Railway Bridge 

Repair of the two bridges (one railway, 
and one highway) across the Hollandsche 
Diep at Moerdijk, south of Rotterdam, is 
said by the Netherlands Information Bureau 
in New York to be “one of the most urgent” 
reconstruction jobs undertaken by the 
Netherlands government to restore railway 
and highway communications with the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

The 8,430-ft. Moerdijk railway bridge, 
with six spans completely destroyed and 
three others severely damaged, will be 
raised 7 ft. to facilitate passage of larger 
vessels. Its single-track railway, built in 
1870, will be changed to double track. The 
entire project for both bridges will take 
about three years, it is stated. 
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I. C. C. Adamant on 
Class Rate Decision 


Rej cts petitions of truckers, 
western railroads, and 
northern shippers 


Evidence that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission intends to stand its ground on 
the decision made earlier this year in the 
class rate case, except where special situa- 
tions require specific treatment, was seen 
in its first supplemental report in the Nos. 
28300 and 28310 proceedings, made public 
last week, in which numerous petitions for 
postponement of the effective date of the 
interim rate adjustments, and for further 
hearing or other action having the effect 
of deferring their application, were dis- 
posed of. 


Eastern Objections—Objections of 
states and shipper interests in Official terri- 
tory to that part of the interim order which 
requires a 10 per cent increase in interstate 
class rates within that territory were based, 
generally speaking, on the ground that such 
an increase could not lawfully be ordered 
without a finding that the present rates are 
not compensatory or are less than reason- 
able, or on the ground that, even if such a 
finding were made, the carriers must be 
afforded an alternative as to the manner of 
removal of such unlawfulness. 

The latter contention the commission’s 
report dismissed with a brief reference to 
the Supreme Court decision in Teras & 
Pacthe vs..U; 3.288 U.S. 627, anda 
related case, where it found support for the 
commission’s view that it had met the statu- 
tory requirements, and that an alternative 
provision was not required. Taking up at 
some length the other objections, the report 
pointed out that the commission had found 
the existing class rates to be unreasonable, 
causing undue preference and resulting in 
undue prejudice, and so unlawful. Authority 
therefore exists, it added, in section 15(1) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and section 
5(b) of the Transportation Act of 1940, to 
prescribe the method for removing such un- 
lawfulness. 


Insists on Rise’s Legality—‘“In re- 
quiring an increase in rates to remove un- 
lawfulness,” it went on, “we are not 
required first to find that existing rates, or 
proposed reduced rates initiated by carriers, 
are not compensatory,” and citations of 
Supreme Court decisions were supplied in 
support of that finding. The territorial 
differences in existing class rates and their 
effect on the welfare of carriers, producers, 
shippers, and consumers, localities, districts, 
regions, and territories were “fully dis- 
cussed” in the original report in No. 28300, 
the commission asserted (this report was 
summarized in Railway Age of May 26, 
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page 937). Moreover, it said, the costs of 
service were considered, together with the 
consist of traffic, the distribution of the 
general rate burden, rate and revenue com- 
parisons, rates of return of carriers, “and 
other matters.” After such consideration, 
the commission concluded that the existing 
class rate structure in Official and IIlineis 
territories results in undue advantage to 
shippers within those territories and undue 
prejudice to shippers in other territories, 
upon which ground, the report continued, 
it is empowered to “enter such orders as 
may be appropriate for the removal of any 
unlawfulness which may be found to exist.” 


Finds East’s Basis Unlawful—Finally, 
“to remove any doubt” that the commis- 
sion’s findings already have been adequately 
stated in this respect in the prior report, 
this phase of the supplemental report con- 
cluded with a specific finding that the exist- 
ing Official territory class rates are not only 
unduly preferential in character, but also 
less than just and reasonable rates, and so, 
in both respects, unlawful. 

With respect to the contentions of the 
western railroads that findings of undue 
preference and prejudice were not warrant- 
ed by the record, as to that territory, and 
that the effect of the reductions ordered will 
be greater on those roads than others, and 
impair their revenues, the supplemental 
report remarked that these and other enu- 
merated objections “were considered by us 
in arriving at our original conclusions,” 
and that, “insofar as the prospects of traffic 
and revenues in the immediate future can be 
foreseen, there is no reason to conclude that 
the interim adjustment will have any serious 
effect upon those respondents” (that is, the 
western roads). 

“Intrastate class rates generally in most 
of the western states, and many of the 
interstate class rates in Western territory, 
are already lower than the interim basis 
prescribed in our prior report,” the com- 
mission went on to say. “That is clearly 
shown in the prior report and is substan- 
tiated by the petition filed by the western 
rail respondents . . . for modification of our 
order respecting so-called sub-normal class 
rates. These respondents cannot consistent- 
ly maintain these so-called sub-normal class 
rates and continue to maintain the relatively 
high basis of interstate class rates formerly 
prescribed by us as maximum in the west- 
ern and southwestern class rate revisions.” 
(In referring here to western roads and 
Western territory, the commission was not 
including Mountain-Pacific territory, since 
the No. 28300 investigation did not embrace 
class rates in that area.) 


Need for Revenues—The record does 
not support the contention of the western 
roads that their revenue needs, with respect 
to class rate traffic, are greater than those 
of eastern lines, said the supplemental re- 
port. On the contrary, the reports of the 

(Continued on page 764) 


Hell Gate “Toll” Is 
Called Unreasonable 


Discrimination found as“‘local”’ 
passengers are exempted 
from payment 


In a proposed report in the No. 29284 
proceeding, Examiner John Davey has rec- 
ommended that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission find unreasonable the practice 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
New York Connecting and Pennsylvania 
of collecting a so-called “toll charge” from 
passengers traveling on trains crossing the 
Hell Gate bridge at New York, when such 
passengers have tickets between points in 
New England and points south or west of 
New York, but not making the same 
charge when passengers have tickets be- 
tween New England points and Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York. 


Discrimination Charged—The recom- 
mendation has resulted from a complaint 
filed with the commission by Wilbur E. 
Dow, Jr. (as reported in Railway Age of 
April 7, page 641), as a result of his being 
charged 90 cents (plus federal tax) on ac- 
count of Hell Gate route “toll” when he re- 
mained in the parlor car seat in which he 
had traveled from Boston, Mass., to Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, on a ticket 
covering that journey, and purchased from 
the conductor Pullman and railroad tickets 
from Pennsylvania station, New York, to 
Newark, N. J., to which station the train 
from Boston was scheduled to continue en 
route to Washington, D. C. 

The complaint had asked for a finding 
that the charge is unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory and in violation of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and had 
asked that reparation be awarded and law- 
ful charges be prescribed for the future 
The bridge toll, which Was initiated by the 
United States Railroad Administration 
during the period of government control in 
the World War I era, was applicable under 
the tariffs and commission findings, the ex- 
aminer held, and was not in violation of sec- 
tion 4, inasmuch as the commission had 
granted relief from the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediate provision thereof by its fourth sec- 
tion order No. 7976. Under such circum- 
stances, a reparation award was not recom- 
mended. 

The Hell Gate charge is not collected 
from passengers traveling from Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York, to points east of 
and including Greenwich, Conn., or vice 
versa, even though they use the same trains 
as passengers traveling through New York 
between points west or south of that city 
and points in New England, the examiner 
pointed out, because passengers to or from 
the same New England points who arrive 
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at or depart from Grand Central station, 
New York, using routes that do not include 
the Hell Gate line, are not required to pay 
such charge. A passenger using a train 
from New England to Grand Central sta 
tion may provide his own transportation to 
Pennsylvania station, there taking a train 
to a point south or west, and so avoid pay- 
ment of the Hell Gate toll. Hell Gate 
route passengers who leave from or arrive 
at Pennsylvania station are exempted from 
paying the tol! charge to meet this com- 
petitive situation and obtain a more even 
distribution of passengers between the two 
New York stations. 


Only Through Travel Pays—“In pas- 
senger trains moving over the Hell Gate 
bridge route,” the examiner observed, “pas- 
sengers going to New York City and pas- 
sengers destined to points south thereof 
may be sitting beside each other in the par- 
lor car, Pullman, or any coach in the train 
and for such like kind and quality of ser- 
vice, the passengers going to New York 
City will be exempted from paying the 
bridge toll while the passengers across the 
aisle destined to points south of New York 
City will be required to pay the 90-cent 
bridge toll. The quality of service rendered 
is the same to both classes of passengers 
and the controlling reason for not charging 
a bridge toll from passengers bound to New 
York City is competition from rival car- 
riers. Section 2 provides that where a 
carrier receives from any person a greater 
compensation for any service rendered in 
the transportation of persons or property 
than it receives from any other person for 
doing him a ‘like and contemporaneous 
service in the transportation of a like kind 
of trafic under substantially similar con- 
ditions, such common carrier shall be 
deemed guilty of unjust discrimination,’ a 
discrimination which is prohibited and de 
clared to be unlawful.” 

In addition to the examiner's 
violation of section 2, he went on to say 
that the circumstances are such that there 
is no effective way of determining whether 
or not many holders of “local” tickets (that 
is, New England tickets to or from Penn 
sylvania station) are not in fact throug] 
passengers and should hold tickets “in the 
form and substance of through tickets,” 


finding of 


inasmuch as any passenger on a train pass 
ing through the station might step off 
the train and purchase a “local” ticket 
without question, and so avoid payment of 
the toll charged “through” passengers 
Regulations requiring the collection of the 
charge from holders of “through” tickets 
only, the type of service offered to each 
class of ticket holders being the same, 
constitute, he said, “an unreasonable prac- 
tice affecting the issuance, form, and sub- 
stance of tickets in violation of section 
1(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Basis for Finding As to the specific 
situation in which the complainant was in- 
volved, the examiner held that he “entered 
into a contract of carriage with the de- 
fendant carriers for transportation as a pas- 
senger from Boston to New York City, and 
that contract was fully performed when the 
train arrived at Pennsylvania station. At 
that time complainant sought to enter into 
a new contract with the Pennsylvania for 
carriage as a passenger from their station 
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in New York to Newark. As a condition 
precedent to entering into such new con- 
tract, the carriers through their train con- 
ductor, required that the complainant pay 
the Hell Gate bridge toll under the old 
contract of carriage which had been fully 
performed at that time and which should 
have been a closed contraction.” 

In view of his conclusions, the examiner 
proposed that the commission issue an order 
directing the removal of the “unjust dis- 
crimation and unreasonable practice” found 
by him. 


I. C. C. Accounting Order 


All railroads except independent electric 
lines have been advised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to effect on January 
1, 1946, a modification of their accounting 
procedures under the commission’s Uniform 
System of Accounts for Steam Railroads, 
so that Account 546, interest on funded debt, 
will be maintained to show separately fixed 
interest not in default, interest in default, 
and contingent interest determined to be 
payable. 


Convention Ban Lifted in 
Canada 

conventions and 
other meetings when more than fifty per- 
sons use rail, bus or air transportation 
have been lifted by Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board as of November 1. 
The order also revokes the regulations gov- 
erning the use of hotel accommodation in 


[he restrictions on 


Canada’s 


certain areas by persons attending conven- 
tions and other meetings and by members 
of organized travel groups. This restric- 
tive order was issued last July 


Bill to Put Train Dispatching 
Under I.C.C. Control 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com 


terstate commerce has intro- 


mittee on in 
3 safety of 


I 
duced S. 1538 “to promote the 
railroad employees and travelers on rail- 
roads, and to promote efficiency of railroad 
operation by providing for the inspection 


and investigation of conditions under which 





train-dispatching service may be performed, 
and for the promulgation of rules and regu- 
lations governing such conditions.’ 

[he bill would give the Interstate Com- 
Commission authority, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 


merce 


facilities 
and methods. The commission could then 
order any modifications it deemed neces- 
sary; or it could prescribe new methods 


gate any railroad’s dispatching 


and facilities. 


R. E. A. Wage Board Report 


The emergency board appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman on October 5 to investigate 
a wage and working rules dispute between 
the Railway Express Agency and its truck 
drivers and other vehicle employees repre- 
sented by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, American Federation of Labor, 
has made its report recommending a flat 
increase of 10 cents per hour, retroactive 
to August 20, 1945. The 7,500 employees in- 
volved work in and around New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Newark, N. J., St. Louis, Mo., 
and San Francisco, C-lif., and the recom- 


mended 10-cent increase is the amount de- 
manded for all of them, save the New York 
employees who had sought a 20 per cent 
raise. 

In the 
that it found no evidence to justify a greater 


latter connection the board said 
increase in New York than in the other 
large cities. With respect to the working 
rules phase of the dispute the board ree 
ommended changes in some rules but would 
deny other such demands of the union, As 
noted in the Railway Age of September 

page 383, this dispute was the subject of a 
previous report from a National Railway 
Panel emergency board. That 
recommendations were wunaccept 


Labor 
board’s 
able to the union, which announced a strike 
for October 8 but canceled the call after 
President Truman had appointed the pres 
ent board under section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


Court Says I. C. C. “Discretion” 
Extends into the Future 


It is within the discretion of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to give con- 
sideration to probable future needs for trans- 
portation service and facilities required to 
meet those needs, in issuing certificates of 
convenience and necessity, the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
out dissent, in its November 5 decision ir 
U. S. vs. Detroit & Cleveland Navigatioi 


has ruled, with- 


Co., in which the commissions’s order and 
action were upheld and the district court 
was reversed 

The case grew from the commission’s 
grant to T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co. 
and Automotive Trades Steamship Co. of 
a certificate to operate as a common carrier 
of automobiles by water between specified 
points, even though similar service had 
been performed by other operators (befor: 
that traffic was interrupted by the war) and 
those other carriers proposed to resume 
service when conditions permitted. The 
court held that the commission had doubt 
as to whether the former operators had or 
could obtain sufficient vessels in time t 
meet. forseeable future demands for auto 
mobile transportation, and that it furtl 
found no evidence that the prior servi 
had been inadequate 

The opinion by Justice Douglas observed 
that the commission is “the guardian of the 
public interest” and is “entrusted with a 
wide range of discretionary authority. Its 
function is not only to appraise the facts and 
to draw inferences from them but also to 
bring to bear upon the problem an expert 
| 


lysis 


judgment and to determine from its ana 
of the total situation on which side of t 


controversy the public interest lies 
Forecasts as to the future are necessary to 
the decision. But neither uncertainties as 
to the future nor the inability or failure of 
existing carriers to show the sufficiency of 
their plans to meet future traffic demands 
need paralyze the commission into in- 
action.” 

The Supreme Court also ruled, in a per 
curiam decision, that the Arkansas Supreme 
Court erred in holding that the evidence of 
negligence on the part of the railroad was 
insufficient, in an employer’s liability act 
proceeding, for submission to a jury. The 
case, listed as Keeton vs. Thompson, was 
a suit for damages for .the death of a 
Missouri Pacific employee and the situation 
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was one proper 
ruling indicated. 
The Supreme Court has denied a motion 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation for leave to appear and participate 
as amicus curiae in the scheduled re- 
argument of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Burley case, in which the court threw 
union officers into a state of consternation 
with its decision (reported in Railway Age 
of June 16, page 1072) that specific author- 
ization is required from each employee con- 
cerned if a union is to bargain for the settle- 
ment of grievances under National Railroad 
Adjustment Board procedures. The R. 
E. A. was allowed to file an additional 
brief however. 


I. C. C. Adamant on 

Class Rate Decision 

(Continued from page 762) 
individual carriers indicate, it said, that 
“there is a greater need for revenue by rail 
carriers in the Eastern district as compared 
with rail carriers in the Western district or 
in the Southern region. The (prior) report 
shows also that a much larger percentage 
of the total traffic in the eastern district 
moves on class rates than in the western 
district or the southern region.” 

Turning then to the petitions of the 
American Trucking Associations and other 
trucking interests for modification of the 
rate adjustment order insofar as it requires 
reductions applicable to l.c.l. traffic, or at 
least by restricting the lI.c.l. rates so pre- 
scribed to eliminate pick-up or delivery 
service (reported in Railway Age of July 
28, page 184), the supplemental report first 
examined the contention that the reduction 
ordered in l.c.l. class rates in the South 
and West, and interterritorially, conflicted 
with the finding, in the original report, based 
on cost data, that l.c.l. traffic generally is 
not bearing its proper share of the costs 
of transportation. The weakness in that 
argument, said the commission, is that the 
cost data were based on 1939 operations, 
with the pre-war average load per mer- 
chandise car then prevailing, and that the 
cost data relate to all l.c.l. traffic, and not 
merely to the portion moving on class rates. 
If it is still true, under current load con- 
ditions, that l.c.l. is not bearing its proper 
share of costs, “it is possible that such result 
is due in a large measure to the maintenance 
of exception and commodity rates. . . 
Even as to class rates on less-than-carload 
traffic, the record shows that in Western 
Trunk-Line and Southwestern territories 
many intrastate class rates and interstate 
class rates are maintained which are lower 
than the corresponding reduced interstate 
class rates required by our interim order.” 


for a jury verdict, the 


Truckers’ Requests Denied—Because 
many maladjustments would result from 
establishing separate scales of class rates 
for carload and l.c.l. traffic, and from so 
restricting the reduced l.c.l. rates that they 
would not apply where pick-up and delivery 
service is provided, the commission was not 
persuaded to accede to the truckers’ re- 
quests for modifications of the order. “How- 
ever,” the supplemental report observed, 
the railroads “will be expected to give care- 
ful consideration to the rates maintained by 
them on lL.c.l. traffic with a view to making 
readjustments in ratings or rates, as 
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promptly as possible, which will insure that 
the rates on such traffic are on a compensa- 
tory level. Traffic moving on exceptions, 
column, and commodity rates, as well as 
pick-up and delivery services accorded lI.c.1. 
traffic, should be so studied.” 

Modifications and clarifications of the 
original order were included in the supple- 
mental order where questions had been 
raised by petitions filed by carriers, ship- 
pers, or other interests concerned in more 
or less special situations, some being of 
local and others of general importance. 
Among these were the following findings: 


1. The interim rate adjustments which are 
scheduled to become effective on January 1, 1946, 
need not be applied to class rates on coastwise 
or intercoastal traffic moving to and from the 
North Atlantic ports (including the Virginia ports) 
or to specifically published coastwise or intercoastal 
class rates on such traffic moving through South 
Atlantic or Gulf ports. 

2. Methods are prescribed for computing class 
rates from and to points in Southwestern terri- 
tory which are subject to the Deming, N. M., 
rates as maxima, so that a 10 per cent interim 
reduction may be applied while retaining the Dem- 
ing rates as maxima. 

3. Class rates to and from points on so-called 
weak or short lines, when required to be reduced 
10 per cent, and when subject to the minimum 
scale set forth in the original order, may be 
arrived at by a method prescribed in the supple- 
mental order which is expected to produce rates 
substantially equivalent to adding the existing 
arbitraries, reduced by 10 per cent. 

4. Certain sub-normal class rates in specific 
tariffs, effective where interim reductions have 
been ordered, have been excepted from the interim 
adjustments, provided that these excepted sub 
normal rates shall not be greater than correspond- 
ing normal class rates after the 10 per cent re- 
duction has been made. 

5. Class rates between that portion of eastern 
Wisconsin known as extended zone C and Official 
territory are to be treated as within Official terri- 
tory, except rates between extended zone C and 
Illinois territory. 

6. Class rates between Owensboro, Ky., and 
stations on the Louisville & Nashville in Official 
territory, including Cincinnati, O., and Evansville, 
Ind., governed by the Official classification, are 
exe mpted from the interim order. 

7. Reduced class rates are not required to be 
applied over open but generally unused routes in 
instances where there are, over other routes, go 
ing commodity, column, or exception rates between 
the same points. 

8. Requests of Kentucky interests for special 
adjustments affecting certain Chesapeake & Ohio 
lines within that state and taking Official terri 
tory rates were not acted upon, it being the com 
mission’s view that evidence was lacking to justify 
modifying the existing rate relationships. 


The supplemental report was accompanied 
by a concurring-in-part expression in which 
Commissioner Porter repeated his previous- 
ly expressed view that the record was 
“wholly inadequate” to support the finding 
that existing Official territory class rates 
are unreasonable. Commissioner Patterson 
did not participate in the disposition of the 
supplemental report. One full dissent, that 
of Commissioner Barnard, reiterating his 
views as expressed in the original report, 
held that the record in No. 28300 did not 
provide an adequate basis for establishing 
that the existing class rates which the 
commission had prescribed are either un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Would Give I. C. C. Power to 
Require Radio on Trains 


Railroads could be required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to install 
“telegraph, telephone, radio, inductive or 
other wayside and/or train communication 
systems” under the provisions of a bill, 
S. 1537, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by Chairman Wheeler of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. The bill 
in general follows the pattern of the 1940 
signal inspection act. 

In addition to the authority it would give 


the commission to require installation of 


communication systems, it would prohibit 
the abandonment of any existing communi- 
cation facilities without commission ap- 
proval. Also, it would require each road 
to file with the commission its rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installation, 
inspection, maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of train communication facilities. 
Such rules and instructions, with modifica- 
tions required by the commission, would 
become obligatory on the carrier. 


Brigadier General McIntyre 
Leaves Army Service 


Brigadier General Andrew F. McIntyre, 
deputy director of operations and chief of 
the Rail Division, Office of Chief of Trans- 
portation, retired from Army service last 
week with a distinguished service medal 
presented to him by Major General Charles 
P. Gross, chief of transportation. General 
McIntyre, who will return to the service 
of the Pennsylvania, was that road’s super- 
intendent of passenger transportation at 
Philadelphia, Pa., when he entered the 
Army in January, 1942. 

The citation for his distinguished service 
medal read in part as follows: “He played 
an important role in the movement of per- 
sonnel and supplies by rail in the Zone of 





\ 


Brig. Gen. Andrew F. McIntyre 


the Interior and was responsible for the 
organization and establishment of basic 
policies of the Military Railway Service. 
During the period of hostilities, eleven mil- 
lion tons of ammunition and explosives 
were moved to ports of embarkation and 
transshipped under his supervision without 
any mishap of consequence. The success 
of the Military Railway Service in the- 
aters of operations was likewise attributable 
in large measure to his wise counsel. Gen- 
eral McIntyre’s sound judgment, able lead- 
ership and outstanding knowledge of rail- 
road operation were essential factors in the 
fulfillment of the mission of the Transpor- 
tation Corps.” 

General McIntyre was born April 4, 1892, 
and entered railroad service with the Penn- 
sylvania in 1909. He has held various op- 
erating positions including a World War I 
assignment with the road’s special troop 
movement division, which supervised ‘the 
operation of troop and equipment trains 
from the Niagara frontier and northern 
New York to points east and south. En- 
tering service in World War II as a lieu- 
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tenant colonel in the Reserve Corps of 
Engineers, his first assignment was to the 
War Department General Staff in the trans- 
portation branch of supply. He became 
chief of the Movements Division, Trans- 
portation Service, in May, 1942, and dep- 
uty director of operations of the newly- 
created Transportation Corps in January, 
1943. In November of that same year, 
General McIntyre became chief of the Rail 
Division, retaining also his duties as deputy 
director of operations. 


Some P. R. R. Shopmen Choose 
C. I. O. Union 


The United Railroad Workers of 
America, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, has supplanted the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Shop Crafts of America, Penn- 
sylvania System, as the Railway Labor Act 
representative of P. R. R. boilermakers, 
molders, power house employees and rail- 
way shop laborers, according to results of a 
recent election which has been certified by 
the National Mediation Board. P.R.R. 
machinists, blacksmiths, sheet metal work- 
ers, electrical workers and carmen were 
also involved in the election, but these 
groups voted to retain the brotherhood as 
their representative. 

Two other recent C. I. O. victories— 
both over American Federation of Labor 
unions—were won by its United Transport 
Service Employees of America in Baltimore 
& Ohio and Savannah Union Station elec- 
tions. On the B. & O. the United supplanted 
the Dining Car Employees Union, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees International 
Alliance, as representative of dining car 
waiters-in-charge, cooks and waiters; while 
in the Savannah election it defeated the 
challenging Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and retained its right to represent clerical, 
office, station and storehouse employees. 

On the Columbia & Cowlitz and the 
Jacksonville Terminal, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen has 
supplanted the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers as representative of locomotive 
engineers, The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has won the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming road conductors from the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and it has also 
been chosen by the previously unrepresented 
station masters and switchtenders employed 
by the St. Joseph Union Depot. 

Bangor & Aroostook electrical workers, 
carmen, power house employees and rail- 
way shop laborers, previously represented 
by a local committee, have chosen unions 
operating through the A. F. of L.’s Railway 
Employees Department. Agents, telegra- 
phers and levermen employed by the Detroit 
Toledo & Ironton and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe boat dispatchers have chosen, 
respectively, the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and the American Train Dispatch- 
ers Association. Neither was previously 
represented. 


0. D. T. Moves to Overcome 
“Let-Down” in Car Handling 


Measures to overcdme an “evident post- 
war let-down in the expeditious handling 
of freight cars” were announced this week 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in an effort to relieve the “continuing 
serious box car shortage in the grain belt.” 
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As noted elsewhere in this issue, C. H. 
Buford, vice-presid@nt of the Association 
of American Railroads, and W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, have 
urged railroad operating officers to give 
their attention to this same situation. 

The O. D. T. statement said that the 
movement of grain to elevators and mills, 
and for export, is being delayed “in spite 
of the fact that in the first 40 weeks of 
1945 more grain and grain products were 
hauled than during any past corresponding 
period.” It quoted Director J. Monroe 
Johnson as saying that “railroads, shippers 
and government transportation agencies 
must act together quickly and effectively.” 

As a means to effective action, it went 
on, service agents of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are making a survey 
of shippers and rail carriers beginning in 
New England and continuing westward to 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The agents 
will determine the “precise extent to which 
railroads and shippers are at this time fail- 
ing to make the requisite prompt movement, 
loading and unloading of freight cars.” 

If it is found that shippers or receivers 
do not load or unload cars within a reason- 
able time and that cars are not moved in 
accordance with the present loading re- 
quirements, “appropriate measures will be 
taken to insure promptitude.” This applies 
to stock cars and refrigerator cars as well 
as to box cars, O. D. T. said. 

The statement also revealed that the 
A. A. R. has acted “to help counteract 
the serious shortage of box cars in the 
West—particularly in the Northwest wheat 
belt and the sorghum grain area in the 
Southwest.” It has issued quota orders to 
eastern and southeastern roads to return 
during November to western roads loaded 
or empty cars of western ownership at the 
rate of 2,500 a week until a total of 10,000 
is reached, 


Emergency Board Appointed 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has appointed 
an emergency board from the panel to in- 





vestigate disputes between the Pacific Elec- 
tric and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The disputes involve jurisdictional 
issues, the B. of R. T. having requested 
appointment of the board to determine 
what organization has the right to repre- 
sent certain employees. 


Recommend Uniform Accounts 
in Canada 


Recommendation to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment of the adoption by the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian National Railways 
of uniform accounting methods was made 
at Ottawa last week by A. O. Matthews, 
representing George A. Touche & Co., offi- 
cial auditors for the Canadian National 
System. That part of the auditors’ report 
dealing with uniform accounting says in 
part: 

“Having in mind the conflicting elements 
in the railway situation in Canada and the 
widespread publicity given to the matter 
from time to time in the decade preceding 
the present war, we are persuaded that the 
uniform presentation of the published ac- 
counts of the two major Canadian railways 
will be of far-reaching importance in the 
post-war years to‘the government and peo- 
ple of Canada as the shareholders of the 
National System. The published accounts 
of the two railways have not been subject 
to proper comparison because of: 

(a) Difference in the accounting bases 
as between Operating, Income, Surplus and 
Reserve Accounts and as between the ‘Con- 
solidated’ and ‘Parent Company’ presen- 
tation, and 

(b) Disparity in traffic density over the 
peace-time years, due largely to the differ- 
ence in purposes of original construction 
and extension of a considerable portion of 
the two properties. 

“We therefore recommend to Parliament 
the establishment, as early as practicable in 
the post-war period, of uniform account- 
ing regulations for Canadian railways under 
the statutory authority of the Dominion. 

“The recommendation is primarily that, 
after providing for any special requirements 





“Three nations in this world could 
use the atomic bomb, the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. For a long 
period Germany and Japan will not be 
able to do so. The small nations would 
not do it if they could. The remainder 
are too backward to construct it. 

“The United States will not use it on 
Great Britain or Russia. Great Britain 
certainly will not use it on the United 
States. Now, if the relations between 
the three were on the same basis as the 
relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, the position of a writer 
who favors turning over the bomb secret 
to the United Nations would be sound. 
That is not the case. 

“One does not have to become choleric 
about Russia, as some do, to recognize 
the plain fact that Russia is ruled by 
force and fear and those who rule by 
force and fear are themselves the vic- 


—From the Wall Street Journal 





Why Keep the Bomb Secret? 


tims of fear. Consequently they are sus- 
picious of everybody within and without 
the borders of Russia. Their suspicions 
and uncertainties go to the extreme 
length of keeping their people out of 
contact with people who live and think 
differently than they. Even when this 
country and Britain were furnishing 
them the tools to fight Germany, the 
Russians would not admit military ob- 
servers and they would not share their 
own military secrets, if they possessed 
any. 

“If the gift of billions in goods and 
the sacrifice of lives in a war in which 
the United States was not forced to par- 
ticipate does not allay the suspicions of 
the Russians, will the gift of the atomic 
secret do so? Will the Russians then 
allow observers in their country to see 
how that secret is being used? It is a 
chance that should not be taken.” 
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inherent in the ancillary operations of 
Canadian railways, tlfese regulations gov- 
erning the published accounts should follow 
the broad bases of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification for the United 
States railways in respect of the account- 
ing allocations to Total Operating Reve- 
nues, Total Operating Expenses (sug- 
gested to include Depreciation of all Equip- 
ment and the larger units only of Depre- 
ciable Fixed Properties), Net Income, 
Surplus and the General Balance Sheet Ac- 
counts including specific provisions cover 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration since 
October 13, and which are of interest to railways: 


Lumber—Lumber has been placed under inven- 
tory control by the W. P. B. by a revision of 
Priorities Regulation No. 32. The inventory limi 
tations apply to all persons who use lumber for 
production, operating supplies, maintenance or re- 
pair or for construction, both for his own account 
and for the account of another, W. P. B. said. 
Specific limitations on distributors’ lumber inven- 
tories, which are now subject to practicable mini- 
mum working levels, are also under consideration, 
it was said. 

The revision is part of a six-point program to 
speed expansion of the construction industry re- 
cently announced by Director John W. Snyder of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
which required W. P. B. to “‘strengthen inven- 
tory controls to prevent hoarding of building ma- 
terials so that building will not be delayed by 
artificially created shortages.” 

With lumber added to Table 1 of PR 32, spe 
cific inventory limitations now apply to receipts by 
users of the following building materials: lumber, 
steel, cast iron soil pipe, and copper wire and 
brass mill products. Receipts of all other building 
materials are limited by the regulation to prac- 
ticable minimum working inventory levels. 

W. P. B. called attention to restrictions on or 
dering more than needed as described in para- 
graph (d) of the regulation and stressed the fact 
that these provisions apply to all persons whether 
buying for use or for resale. The regulation also 
prevents placing of orders with different suppliers 
which aggregate more than the buyer is permitted 
to receive even though he intends to cancel one 
or more of the orders before delivery Particular 
emphasis will be placed on this restriction by 
W. P. B.’s Compliance Division in making spot 
checks, since multiple ordering or preemptive buy 
ing would interfere with an orderly expansion of 
the construction industry. 

The new restrictions on lumber, affecting re- 
ceipts of seasoned, green, rough, surfaced and 
worked to pattern lumber of all kinds, sizes and 
grades, limit inventories to 60 days requirements 
or a practicable minimum, whichever is less. They 
apply to all users including construction and trans 
portation industries. 

W. P. B. officials explained that lumber as un- 
derstood in the trade, is the products of the saw 
and planing mill, not further manufactured than 
by sawing, resawing, and passing lengthwise 
through a standard planing machine, cross cutting 
to length and working. Lumber of thickness not 
in excess of % in. to be used for veneering is 
classified as veneer. 

The 60-day limitation does not apply to green 
lumber which must be seasoned by the user be- 
fore it is usable for the purpose for which it is 
purchased, it was pointed out, but such receipts 
are subject to the practicable minimum inventory 
restrictions of the regulation. However, such 
lumber, when sufficiently seasoned for use, must 
be counted in determining whether or not the 
person is eligible to accept any further deliveries 
of lumber in usable condition under the limita- 
tions now imposed. 


Priorities Change—In clarifying the effect of an 
amendment to priorities regulation No. 3, issued 
October 22, W. P. B. emphasized that removal of 
ten products, ranging from alarm clocks to pig 
iron, from List A does not affect the normal 
buyer-customer relationship existing at present, 


ing the utilization of Reserves. While the 
adoption of the broad bases of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classification 
is recommended because of international op- 
erations, it is in regard to the voluminous 
details involved in some of the orders affect- 
ing the railways of the United States that 
the desirability of the proposed 
Canadian regulations different in policy by 
simplifying the methods of accounting dis- 
tribution at the source and by the avoid- 
ance of a cert?in amount of clerical ex- 
pense.” 


we see 


and Prices 


and does not mean that a preference rating is now 
required. 


Prices 


Millwork—Contract sales of special and made- 
to-order millwork may not be made at prices higher 
than the seller charged in March 1942, according 
to RMPR 293, effective November 5. There has 
been some question on this point, the O. P. A. 
said, and some sellers at retail have been ob 
taining higher than their March 1942 prices by 
computing ceilings under the procedure for pric- 
ing stock millwork other than special or made-to- 
order millwork. 


Supply Trade 





Carl J. Dinic, whose appointment as 
executive assistant to the president of the 
American Locomotive Company was 





Carl J. Dinic 


reported in the Railway Age of November 
3, became associated with the company in 
July, 1943, as assistant to the president. 
Prior to that he was with the United States 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., and with 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Robert G. Allen has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Mr. Allen was edu- 
cated at Harvard University. He joined the 
Walworth Company in 1925 and was divi- 
sion sales manager from 1929 until 1936. 
He served two terms as a representative of 
Pennsylvania in the United States Congress 
from 1936 to 1940. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Duff-Norton Manufacturing 
Company in 1940, which position he held 
until July, 1942, at which time he was 


granted a leave of absence to accept a com- 
mission as a major in the Army. He 
served as chief of the tank branch and later 
as executive officer of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
ordnance district. He was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel in February, 1943, and a 
few months later transferred to field service 
and overseas where he served as a battalion 
commander and a group commander. He 
was returned to the United States in No- 





Robert G. Allen 


vember, 1944, and placed on the inactive 
list January, 1945. He joined the Baldwin 
organization as general manager of the 
3aldwin Southwark division in March, 
1945, which position he held until his 
recent appointment. 


Colonel Louis F. Stuebe, who has 
been serving with the army, has rejoined 
the Chicago sales engineering staff of the 
Hyatt Bearings division of the General 
Motors Corporation. He will specialize 
in Hyatt railroad applications. Mr. Stuebe 
has been associated with Hyatt as a sales 
engineer since June, 1925. 


R. L. Hillpot has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Southwestern district of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Hillpot has been associated with the Safety 
Car Company since 1915, excepting for a 





R. L. Alillpot 


short period of service in the maintenance 
of way department of the Pennsylvania, and 
in the Navy during the first world war. 
From 1939 until assuming his present 
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duties, he has served as representative in 
the southeastern district. 


J. P. Lyons has retired as Ohio district 
sales representative for the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ralph E. Middleton, a vice-president 
of the Aireon Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed general manager 
of the corporation’s hydraulic division at 
Burbank, Calif. Mr. Middleton had been 
chief engineer there since , 1941. 


George S. Forman has been appointed 
direct factory representative in Latin 


America for the line of power industrial 


trucks, tractors and cranes of the Baker 
Industrial Truck division of the Baker- 
Raulang Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


During the past 17 years Mr. Forman has 
traveled in Latin America for Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company. 


The Southwark division of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works has placed field sales 
engineers in five of the company’s branch 
offices in order to give better service to 
users of the SR-4 strain gage. The men 
and their offices are Richard Hannon, 
Boston, Mass.; Joseph Farley, Chicago; 
Robert Cleeland, New York; Glenn 
Rowell, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Stanley 
Zansitis, Detroit, Mich. 


G. V. Woody has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Allis-Chalmers basic industries 
department to succeed R. C. Newhouse. 


Mr. Newhouse, who is retiring, will be 
retained as a consulting engineer. Mr. 
Woody has been manager of the Allis- 


Chalmers district office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1934, excepting for a period of service 
as administrator of the company’s priorities 
management organization in Milwaukee, 


Wis., in 1941 and 1942. 
Kenneth D. Halleck, Washington sales 


representative for the past two years for 
the Aireon Manufacturing Corporation 
and, before that, representative for the com- 
pany on its army contracts with the Signal 
Corps procurement district in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Dayton, Ohio, has been elected a 
director of the company. Mr. Halleck will 
transfer to the company’s headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo., as administrative assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president. 


Incorporation papers have been filed for 
a new concern, the Cincinnati Lathe & 
Tool Co., which has acquired the land, 
buildings, machinery, designs, inventory, 
unfilled orders, and trade name of° the 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Company, Oakley, 
Ohio. The new company is a subsidiary 
of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, but will be entirely independent in 
operation. The Cincinnati Lathe & Tool 
Company has discontinued manufacturing 
operations because of the retirement of its 
president, W. C. Heindel. The new 
officers are Millard Romaine, president, 
and E. W. Mueller, secretary-treasurer. 


OBITUARY 


J. J. Roberts, former president of the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, who 
retired in 1941 as treasurer of that company, 
died suddenly at his home in Miami, Fla., 
on November 3. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 10 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives, of 
6,000-hp. each, from the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Each locomotive will consist of four 
1,500-hp. units coupled together with con- 
trol cabs at both ends. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The NEw 
bids November 17 
14 passenger trains. 


YorK CENTRAL has asked for 

for equipment for 
A total of 214 pas- 
including 


on 


senger-train cars are involved, 
sleepers. 
The Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & PAciFi 


has received authorization to purchase 53 
passenger cars and 250 automobile freight 
cars at in excess of $5,600,000. The 
passenger equipment includes 16 day-chair 


cost 


cars, 11 chair-night coaches, 2 parlor cars, 
3 parlor-observation cars, 5 sleeper-room 
cars, 4 dining cars, 5 baggage cars, 3 room- 


lounge cars and 4 cars of a type not yet 
specified. 

The Boston & MAINE and the MAINE 
CENTRAL have ordered 24 lightweight 
stainless steel passenger-train cars from 


the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at a cost of approximately $2,000,- 


000. Each road has ordered eight delux« 
coaches, two restaurant-lounge cars and 
two coach-smoking-lounge-baggage cars. 


The new equipment, which is designed for 
Mass.- 
runs, is 
late 


use in solid trains on the Boston, 
Portland and Bangor, Me., 
pected to be ready for service 
year 


cxX- 


next 


SIGNALING 


The New Yorx, New Haven & Harrt- 
FoRD has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for materials to re- 
signal 10.5 miles of the four-track electri- 
fied main line between Rye, N. Y., and Mt. 
Vernon. This order includes 67 suspended 
Style H-5 searchlight bridge signals, coded 
a-c. track circuit equipment, with associ- 
ated apparatus for control of automatic sig- 
nals with either-direction running on the 
two middle tracks between Rye and New 
Rochelle. The installation will be handled 
by the railroad company’s forces. 


The WasasH has placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. for the 
signal material to install centralized traffic 
control between Huntsville, Mo., and Salis- 
bury, covering 14 miles of single track con- 
necting two sections of double track, with 
the control machine at Moberly. The order 
includes coding equipment, Style H-5 high 
and dwarf searchlight signals, Style M-22A 
dual control electric switch movements, 
Style T-21 hand-operated switch layouts, 
coded track circuit equipment, relays, and 
housings. The installation will be handled 
by the railroad company’s forces. 


Financial 





ATcHIsON, TopeKa & Santa FEeE-CuHI- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Acquist- 
tion.—Division 4+ of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has authorized these two 
roads to acquire joint controf of the Okla- 
homa City Junction by purchase of its 
stock for $250,000 and by lease, and to ex- 
ecute a contract whereby the Santa Fe 
will operate the leased property, consisting 
of 1.7 miles of line serving the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., stockyards. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JeERSEY.—Keorganiza- 
Date-——The United States district 
court has signed an order giving company 
until April 30, 1946, to complete its re- 
organization plan. This date was reported 
incorrectly as being April 13, 1946, in the 
Railway Age of November 3. 


tion 


CuHicaGco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciFic. — Reorganization. — The committee 
this reorganization pro- 
ceedings has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
summate the approved plan by issuing se- 
curities, transferring the debtor’s property, 
and negotiating t! Terre Haute 


handling road’s 


con 


the Chicago, 


& Southeastern lease 


KANSAS ( SOUTHERN.—Kefunding.- 
In a report, Examiner W. P. 
Starr has recommended that Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce 
should deny this company’s application for 
authority to issue $40,000,000 of. series A 
0-year first mortgage 4 
and $6,000,000 of 
notes, with the proceeds of which it pro- 
posed to redeem $26,950,000 of first mort 
per cent bonds due in 1950 (for 
which 107 would be offered, this issue being 
non-callable) ; $6,944,000 of Texarkana & 
Fort Smith series A first mortgage 5% per 
cent bonds, callable at 107%; $1,114,000 oi 
secured serial 3 per cent notes, callable at 
par; and $7,700,000 of 2!4 per cent prom- 
issory notes, on which the maturity would 
be anticipated. In addition, the road’s 
treasury would be reimbursed for its recent 
redemption of $3,000,000 of Kansas City 
& Grandview first mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, Substantially all outstanding K. C 
S. indebtedness thus would be affected by 
the operation. Authority was sought at 
the same time to pledge under the new 
first mortgage Louisiana & Arkansas stock 
held by the K. C. S., that is, 60,000 shares 
of cumulztive prior preferred, 40,000 shares 
of preferred, and 160,000 shares of common. 

Invitations for bids on the new 
the examiner reported, resulted in an offer 
of Kuhn Loeb & Company and others of 
981% for the first mortgage 4's and a bid 
of par for the notes at 2% per cent interest 
from the New York Trust Company and 
others, each being the only bid received. 
The transaction would result in a net cost, 
in excess of the interest saving to maturity 
of the old bonds, of about $3,143,000. Its 
advantages, as set forth in the application, 
include extension of the large 1950 maturi- 
ties which the company now faces, a reduc- 
tion of annual interest charges, taking ad- 
vantage of present favorable market condi- 
tions, and completion of a_ refinancing 
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program which would leave it with 
$46,285,000 of mortgage debt as compared 
to $66,843,000 on December 1, 1939. 

“The objectives of this program are de- 
sirable,” said the examiner. “Whether 
market conditions are more favorable now 
to conclude this refunding program than 
they will be in 1950, it is impossible to as- 
certain. However, in the present proposals, 
only one bid for the bonds was received in 
response to 305 invitations. ... This re- 
sponse would seem to indicate that upon 
considering the plan the market was not es- 
pecially favorable for refunding at this time. 
The benefits to be derived from the over- 
all program are obvious, but the facts pre- 
sented do not show the urgency for con- 
cluding it, at the heavy cost involved, prior 
to the maturity of the outstanding bonds.” 
In view of all the circumstances, he con- 
cluded, “it would be difficult for the com- 
mission to make the findings required by 
the statute, especially that the proposed 
issue is necessary or appropriate for the 
objects contemplated.” 


LenicH & New EncLAnn.—Refunding. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $4,000,000 of series B first mortgage 
3 per cent bonds, due in 1975, the proceeds 
of which, with other funds, including $1,- 
000,000 advanced by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company, are to be employed 
in the redemption at 105 of $5,011,000 of 
series A general mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
due in 1965. The new issue has been sold 
at 99.5199 to Kidder, Peabody & Company 
and others. A nt reduction in interest 
charges of $1,229,669 is anticipated. 


MerIpDIAN & BicBEE River.—E-stension 
of Debt Maturity—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to extend to 1950 the maturity 
date of $900,000 of trustee’s certificates 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Acquisition.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved this company’s acquisi- 
tion of the properties of the South San 
Francisco Belt, already operated by it and 
controlled through ownership of all stock. 
The subsidiary company is to be dissolved, 
thus simplifying the system capital struc- 
ture. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—E-stension of Bond 
Maturities —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the 
extension to 1974 of the maturity date of 
three issues of bonds in the Southern Pacific 
system, all of which are owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company and guaranteed 
by the Central Pacific. The securities in- 
volved are $3,000,000 of Central California 
first mortgage 6’s, $2,500,000 of Sacramento 
Southern first mortgage 6’s, and $949,000 
of Chico & Northern first mortgage 4’s. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 7 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 62.03 61.68 42.37 
99.77 99.13 90.78 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 
Dividends Declared 
Catawissa.—1 & 2 preferred, semi-annually, 75¢, 


payable November 23 to holders of record No- 
vember 


768 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Quarterly, 75¢, payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 7. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—4%, special, quarterly, 
50¢, and 7% guaranteed, quarterly, 871%4¢, both 
payable December 1 to holders of record November 
10 


Delaware & Hudson.—Quarterly, $1, payable 
December 20 to holders of record November 28. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Carey Hosmer, superintendent of the 
northwestern district of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas at Wichita Falls, Tex., has 
been promoted to assistant to the president, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry A. Hudwalker, district super- 
intendent of the Pullman Company at 
Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to assist- 
ant to the assistant vice-president, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Hermon E. Warren, whose election to 
vice-president, purchases and stores, of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 27, was born at Jackson, 
Tenn., on September 4, 1890. He entered 





Hermon E. Warren 


railroad service as a messenger in the din- 
ing car department of the Mobile & Ohio 
(now the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) in July, 
1903, at Jackson, subsequently holding 
various minor positions until 1913, when 
he was promoted to superintendent of dining 
cars, with the same headquarters. In 
August, 1917, Mr. Warren became a special 
representative of the general superintendent 
at Mobile, and three years later he was 
promoted to assistant to the general mana- 
ger, with the same headquarters. A short 
time later he was advanced to assistant to 
the president, also at Mobile, and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, he was promoted to manager 
of purchases and stores, which position he 
held until his new appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


The following promotions in the legal 
department of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., have been announced: R. J. 


Hagman, assistant general counsel, to gen- 
eral solicitor; J. H. Mulally, general 
attorney, to assistant general counsel; 
Hallan Huffman, general attorney, to 
assistant general counsel; L. E. Torinus, 
Jr., attorney, to assistant general solicitor ; 
R. F. Berg, attorney, to general attorney. 
The following promotions have taken place 
at the railroad’s law office at Seattle, 
Wash.; A. J. Clynch, commerce attorney, 
to assistant western counsel, and Clark 
A. Eckart, attorney, to assistant western 
counsel. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


K. P. Chinn, assistant purchasing agent 
of the Texas & New Orleans (part of the 
Southern Pacific System), at New Orleans, 
La., has been promoted to purchasing agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding J. 
L. Cowan, who has retired after more 
than 50 years of service. E. V. Purdy 
has been appointed assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. The position of assistant purchas- 
ing agent has been abolished. 

Mr. Cowan was born at Franklin, La., 
on October 25, 1875, and entered railway 
service in 1895 in the accounting depart- 
ment of the San Antonio & Arkansas Pass 
(a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific). In 
1900 he became stationery buyer for the 
same road and in 1903 was appointed chief 
clerk to the purchasing agent. Three years 
later he was promoted to purchasing agent, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
where he remained until 1925, when the 
S. A. & A. P. was made a part of the 
Southern Pacific, and he was appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of the latter 
company, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex. In February, 1930, he was advanced 
to the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


OPERATING 


John L. Hughes, superintendent of the 
New Jersey division of Railway Express, 
retired on November 1 after 54 years of 
service. He is succeeded by Roy L. Kins- 
man, expressman at Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. R. Padden has been appointed train- 
master of the Baltimore & Ohio with head- 
quarters at Massillon, Ohio, to succeed 
W. C. Deegan, whose recent death is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


Charles A. Hunt, agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted 
to superintendent of stations and transfers, 
central region, succeeding Frank R. Hoon, 
whose death was reported in the October 6 
issue of Railway Age. 


B. P. Smith, engine foreman of the 
Illinois Central at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. T. Cleary, whose 
death on October 18 was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 27. 


Charles D. Moss, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Clinchfield at 
Erwin, Tenn., succeeding L. H. Phette- 
place, retired, was announced in the 
November issue of Railway Age, has been 
in railway service for 47 years. His early 
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railroad experience was with the Southern, 
the Seaboard Air Line, and the Norfolk 
& Western. He joined the Clinchfield in 
1909 as train dispatcher and since that time 
has held positions as chief dispatcher, train- 
master, superintendent, and general super- 
intendent. 


James P. Rogers, agent of the Pullman 
Company at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
advanced to district superintendent at 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding Harry A. Hud- 
walker, whose promotion to assistant to 
the assistant vice-president at Chicago is 
reported elsewhere in these columns. 


S. F. Philpot, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been transferred to the La Crosse & River 
division, with headquarters at Wausau, 
Wis., succeeding G. F. Haucer, whose 
death on October 17 is reported elsewhere 
in these columns. 


William G. Doherty, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Belleville di- 
vision of the Canadian National was an- 
nounced in the October 20 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born in Lynden, Ont., and 
entered railroading there in 1904 as an 
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operator. He subsequently served in the 
same capacity at London, Ont., later be- 
coming dispatcher, night chief dispatcher, 
and chief dispatcher, London division. He 
was appointed assistant superintendent at 
Hamilton, Ont., in 1929, then served in 
similar capacities at Montreal, Que., and 
Ottawa, Ont. In 1943, he became superin- 
tendent of transportation for the southern 
Ontario district, and transferred in 1944 
to Fort Erie, Ont., as superintendent of 
the Black Rock Terminals. His appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Belleville 
division with headquarters at Belleville, 
Ont., became effective October 1. 


Oliver Wenzell Duff, whose retirement 
as superintendent of the Belleville division 
of the Canadian National was announced in 
the October 20 issue of Railway Age, was 
born at Canora, Ont., in 1884, and began his 
railway career as an operator for the Cana- 
dian National at Lawrence, Ont., later serv- 
ing in the same capacity at Cayuga, Ont., 
Jarvis, and St. Thomas. In 1908 he was 
appointed dispatcher and in 1917, chief dis- 
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patcher, St. Thomas division (Ont.). Mr. 
Duff was appointed assistant superintendent 
there in 1923, becoming superintendent in 
1934. He was transferred to the Belleville 
division in 1938. His retirement was an- 
nounced by the company on October 1. 


Louis H. Phetteplace, whose retire- 
ment as general manager of the Clinchfield 
at Erwin, Tenn., was announced in the 
November 3 issue of Railway Age, was 
born in Smithsburg, Md., on April 30, 1871, 
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and entered railroading in 1888 as a mes- 
senger with the Western Maryland, serving 
in various capacities until 1890, when he 
joined the Norfolk & Western as a tele- 
graph operator at Bluefield, W. Va. He 
became a dispatcher in 1891, chief dis- 
patcher in 1898, assistant trainmaster in 
1901, and trainmaster in 1905. Mr. Phette- 
place joined the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio (now the Clinchfield) in 1908 as 
superintendent. He was advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent in 1911 and to general 
manager in 1913. 


John M. Budd, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager, lines East of 
Williston, N. D., of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of November 
3, was born at Des Moines; Iowa, in 1907, 
and received his higher education at Yale 
University. He entered railroad service in 
1930 as an assistant electrical engineer at 
St. Paul. From 1933 to 1940 he served as 
assistant trainmaster and trainmaster of 
the Willmar and Spokane divisions, being 
promoted to superintendent of the Klamath 
division in the latter year. In 1942 Mr. 
Budd was transferred to the Kalispell divi- 
sion, and on November 15 of the same year 
he was granted a leave of absence to serve 
with the armed forces. He returned to the 
Great Northern on October 31 and was 
advanced to his present position. 


Lt. Col. Ernest E. Foulks, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent of transportation 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 3, was born 
at Alpine, Tex., on August 22, 1903, and 
entered railway service on June 10, 1920, as 
a clerk on the Rio Grande division of the 
Santa Fe, later serving also as a telegraph 
operator and cashier. In 1922 he was ap- 


pointed a stenographer in the superintend- 
ent’s office at San Bernardino, Cal., and in 
1923 he was promoted to secretary to the 
superintendent at Winslow, Ariz. From 
1926 to 1934, Mr. Foulks served as operator, 
dispatcher, night chief dispatcher and chief 
dispatcher at Winslow and on June 4, 1934, 
he was appointed transportation inspector 
at Los Angeles, Cal. On July 10, 1935, he 
was promoted to trainmaster at Winslow 
and on January 1, 1940, he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Mr. Foulks was transferred to Wins- 
low on August 10, 1941, and in January, 
1942, he was promoted to superintendent of 
the Albuquerque division, with headquarters 
at Winslow, the position he held until he 
entered the service of the armed forces in 
1942. 


TRAFFIC 


Joe B. Norman, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of Georgia at Birmingham, Ala., 
was announced in the September 29 issue of 
Railway Age, was born on September 26, 
1900, in Birmingham, Ala., and entered 
railway service in 1916 with the Frisco 
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In 1924 he joined the Central of 
Georgia as a joint freight traffic officer. 
In the following year, he went with the 
Illinois Central as city freight agent at 
Birmingham. Mr. Norman rejoined the 
Central of Georgia in 1926 as a freight 
service agent at Birmingham. He was ad- 
vanced to commercial agent there in 1937. 
His recent promotion to assistant freight 
traffic manager became effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


Lines. 


Fred E. Clarke has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Alton with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. 


E. L. Williams, general claim agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has retired after more 
than 50 years of railroad service. 
M. E. Ross, assistant general coal 


freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Toledo, Ohio, has been promoted to general 
coal traffic agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. P. D. Wilson, V. M. Darnall, and 
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R. W. Tomb, have been appointed coal 
traffic agents, all with headquarters at 
Chicago. A. D. Florance, A. F. Bryan, 
and R. C. Jones have been appointed coal 
traffic agents, with headquarters respective- 
ly at Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Detroit. 


Henry Chandler White, whose ap- 
pointment as general freight agent of the 
Central of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was 
announced in the October 27 issue of Rail- 
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way dge, was born on September 4, 1893, at 
Thomaston, Ga. Mr. White entered rail- 
road service there in 1914 as an agent for 
the Central of Georgia. After a period of 
service in the United States Army, 1918- 
1919, he returned to this post, from which 
he was advanced to chief clerk to assistant 
general freight agent at Macon, Ga. He 
was appointed agent at Americus, Ga., in 
1923, and Florida freight agent at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in 1925. Mr. White became 
Florida freight and passenger agent with 
the same headquarters in 1935, then was 
promoted to division freight agent at 
Macon, in 1939, the position he relinquished 
to become general freight agent. 


J. E. Gardner, district freight agent of 
the Illinois Central at Miami, Fla., has 
been promoted to general agent, coal traffic 
department, with headquarters at Chicago, 
a newly-created position. 


D. O. Rasmussen, traveling freight 
agent of the New York Central at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to general agent 
with the same headquarters, to succeed 
R. J. Ross, whose death on September 8 
is reported elsewhere in these columns. 


Franklin A. Markley, division freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., retired on October 31 after 
49 years’ service. He is succeeded by 
George E. Dove, district freight repre- 
sentative at Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. G. Shisler has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
E. G. Waterman, who has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, Ohio. E. L. Sim- 


mons has been appointed general agent 
at Tulsa, Okla., succeeding A. L. Moore, 
who has retired after 35 years of service. 
C. O. Warrell and J. C. Boyer have been 


appointed general agents at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Spokane, Wash., respectively. 


H. L. Willard, coal freight agent of the 
New York Central at Detroit, Mich., has 
been promoted to general coal freight agent 
with headquarters at Chicago. G. R. Peter- 
son has been appointed coal freight agent 
at Detroit, to succeed Mr. Willard. 


William A. Benjamin, traveling agent 
of the Chicago & North Western at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed district 
passenger agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Frank M. Carroll, de- 
ceased. 


H. D. Wilkerson, general freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager with the same headquarters. 
The position of general freight agent at 
Columbus has been abolished. 


Frank M. Tuttle, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of Georgia at Atlanta, Ga., was 
announced in the September 29 issue of 
Railway Age, was born at Shorter, Ala., 
on December 5, 1893, and entered railroad 
service in July, 1908, as a messenger for 
the Central of Georgia at Montgomery, 
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Ala. He worked in various local offices 
until 1913, when he joined the Georgia & 
Florida as soliciting agent and traveling 
freight agent. In 1915 he returned to the 
Central of Georgia as soliciting agent at 
Montgomery. He served as a first lieu- 
tenant during World War I. Upon his 
return to civilian status in November, 
1919, he became service agent for the 
Central of Georgia at Macon, Ga., and was 
promoted to commercial agent there in 1920. 
In October, 1923, Mr. Tuttle transferred to 
Birmingham, Ala., remaining there until 
January, 1937, when he was advanced to 
division freight agent at Macon, Ga. In 
March, 1939, he went to Atlanta, Ga., as 
division freight agent in charge of the 
trafic office, the post he maintained until 
his advancement on September 1 to assist- 
ant freight trafic manager. 


The Norfolk & Western has announced 
the following promotions: E. -M. Dudley 
and §. S. Hosp, general freight agents at 
Roanoke, Va., have become assistant freight 
traffic managers. R. F. Dickson, general 
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agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been advanced 
to general freight agent at Roanoke, Va., 
succeeding F. W. Jones, retired, while 
W. E. Burnett, who held the position of 
division freight agent at Roanoke, becomes 
general freight agent. C. W. Nickless, 
general agent at Washington, D. C., has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
J. B. Ragland, Jr., traveling passenger 
agent, succeeds Mr. Nickless as general 
agent at Washington. The positions for- 
merly held by Messrs. Dudley, Hosp, and 
3urnett have been abolished. 


Ross O. Hambly, general agent of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the 
Mineral Range, with headquarters at Fargo, 
N. D., has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash. The position of general agent at 
Fargo has been abolished. 


Ralph C. Trovillion, general freight 
trafhc manager of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted 
to general traffic manager with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis and Dallas, Tex. D. J. 
Collins, freight traffic manager, has been 
assigned to assume some of the previous 
duties of Mr. Trovillion with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis. Hugh R. Smith, 
general freight agent, has been promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager, rates, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, a newly- 
created position. T. L. Hirshman, assist- 
ant general freight agent at St. Louis, has 
advanced to general freight agent, 
relieving Mr. Smith. C. E. Veatch, 
assistant general freight agent, has been 
promoted to general freight agent, solicita- 
tion, at St. Louis. W. L. Meyers, division 
freight and passenger agent, at Galveston, 
Tex., has been advanced to assistant general 
freight agent with headquarters at St. 
Louis, and Norman Mansfield, division 
freight agent, has been advanced to assist- 
ant general freight agent with headquarters 
as before at Dallas. 

Photographs and sketches of Messrs. 
Trovillion, Collins, and Smith appeared on 
pages 1167 and 1168 of the’ Railway Age 
of June 30, at the time of their promotions 
to their previous positions. 


been 


Elbert L. Whitney, whose retirement 
as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
New York Central System, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 3, was born at 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 18, 1874, and 
obtained his first railroad experience with 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Columbus. Early 
in 1900, Mr. Whitney entered the service 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western (now 
part of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis) at Toledo, Ohio, and in 1908 he 
became connected with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie (part of the New York Central 
System), with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In 1910, Mr. Whitney was sent to 
Chicago as chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central Lines. In 1922 he was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, the Chicago Junction, and the 
Chicago River & Indiana, continuing in that 
position until November, 1928. In the same 
year he became general coal and ore agent 
of the New York Central, West of Buffalo, 
and in 1931 he was made freight traffic 
manager of the same lines, with headquar- 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


FOR THE NEEDS OF PEACE 


Virginian Railway 2-6-6-6 built by Lima 


The Lima-built 2-6-6-6s The Virginian Railway placed 
in service to handle the war’s tremendous coal traffic 
demands, are already speeding fuel to meet the needs of 
reconverting industries. 

Capable of hauling the heaviest freights, over moun- 
tain grades, at sustained high speeds, these giant steam 


locomotives meet the highest standards of motive power 


efficiency. 
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ters at Chicago. In 1932 Mr. Whitney was 
made general freight agent of the New 
York Central, West of Buffalo, and on 
June 1, 1935, he was appointed to the same 
position for the entire system. In Novem- 
ber, 1937, he was promoted to the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


D. J. Evans, maintenance assistant of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal at 
Chicago, has been promoted to division 
engineer, with the same headquarters. 


David A. Steel has been appointed 
assistant to chief engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md. 


H. D. Van Vranken, assistant division 
engineer of the Seaboard Air Line at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Jacksonville Terminal Company 
at Jacksonville. 


O. T. Carroll has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union at Peoria, IIll., succeeding R. E. 
Copper, whose appointment as acting chief 
engineer was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 7. 


MECHANICAL 


A. D. Macpherson, electrical engineer, 
department of research and development, of 
the Canadian Natiorfal at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed controller of test mate- 
rials and research there. 


Thomas H. Evans, whose promotion to 
chief mechanical officer of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas with headquarters at Par- 
sons, Kan., was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 20, was born at White- 
wright, Tex., on October 15, 1899, and 
entered railroad service on March 15, 1916, 
as a machinist apprentice of the Katy at 
Denison, Tex., completing his apprentice- 
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ship on April 5, 1920. After a brief period 
of service as a machinist with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
he returned to the M-K-T in the same 
capacity at Denison, where he remained 
until April, 1921, when he became a ma- 
chinist of the Louisiana & Northwestern at 
Homer, La. He again returned to the 
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Katy as a machinist at Waco, Tex., on 
August 25, 1923, subsequently being pro- 
moted to gang foreman and general fore- 
man. Mr. Evans became shop superintend- 
ent on February 1, 1940, and served in that 
capacity until his recent promotion. 


A. R. Snyder, master mechanic of the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been 
promoted to superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. Robert J. Dunn, district 
foreman at North Platte, Neb., has been 
promoted to master mechanic, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
James E. Gogerty, who has been trans- 
ferred to Cheyenne to succeed Mr. Snyder. 


John McMullen, whose retirement as 
consulting engineer of the Erie at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was announced in the Novem- 
ber 3 issue of Railway Age, was born in 
Balley Keel, County Down, Ireland, on 
December 20, 1871, and came to the United 
States in 1886. He entered railway service 
in 1888 as an apprentice in the Buffalo car 
shop of the Erie. He became a carpenter 
and cabinetmaker there in 1892 and a gang 
foreman in 1896. From 1904 to 1906 Mr. 
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McMullen served as passenger car foreman 
then as shop superintendent in North Pater- 
son, N. J. He served as general piece- 
work inspector at Meadville, Pa., until his 
appointment as shop superintendent at Kent, 
Ohio, in 1907. He transferred to Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1912, where he was advanced to 
superintendent, car department, system, in 
1913. Mr. McMullen became consulting 
engineer in 1941, 


OBITUARY 


R. J. Ross, general agent of the New 
York Central with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., died in that city on September 8. 


William C. Deegan, trainmaster of the 
Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at 
Massillon, Ohio, died recently in that city. 


Col. Norman A. Ryan, general mana- 
ger, Western lines, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., who has been on 
leave of absence to serve as assistant chief 


of transportation and chief of the military 
railway division of the U. S. Army in 
Europe, died in New York on November 3. 


G. F. Haucer, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Wausau, Wis., died in 
that city on October 17. 


C. E. Schaff, who retired in 1926 as 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died 
at Miami, Fla., on October 5. 


E. A. Park, superintendent of motive 
power and equipment of the Peoria & 
Pekin Union at Peoria, Ill., who has been 
on leave of absence since October 20, died 
recently in that city. 


Otto Gersbach, who retired in July, 
1944, as chief engineer of the Chicago River 
& Indiana, the Indiana Harbor Belt, and 
the Beit Railway of Chicago, died at his 
home in Montezuma, Iowa, on October 30. 


W. J. Buckley, auditor of passenger 
and station accounts of the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago, died in that city 
on October 5. Mr. Buckley was born on 
September 28, 1887, and entered railroad 
service in 1906 with the North Western as 
a clerk in the auditor of freight accounts 
office, subsequently holding a number of 
minor positions. In 1917 he resigned to go 
with the Fansteel Corporation, returning to 
the North Western in 1922. In 1936 he 
became assistant auditor of freight accounts, 
and on November 1, 1941, was advanced to 
the position he held at the time of his death. 


Albert A. Drummond, assistant general 
trafic manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at Boston, Mass., died 
there on November 2. Mr. Drummond was 
born at Middleboro, Mass., on June 3, 
1890, and entered railway service in 1907 
as a freight clerk for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, spending his entire 
career with that railroad. Later in 1907, 
he became agent and telegraph operator; 
in 1909, relief agent, operator, and tower- 
man; in 1915, traveling auditor; in 1918, 
station accountant; and in 1920, special 
accountant. He was advanced to auditor 
of freight receipts in 1925 and to auditor 
of revenue in 1933. In 1934 he became 
assistant to comptroller and was promoted 
in the same year to assistant freight traffic 
manager, thereafter to sales traffic mana- 
ger. In May, 1937, Mr. Drummond was 
appointed assistant general traffic manager, 
the post he was maintaining at the time of 
his death. 


New Haven VETERANS.— The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford reports that 
of the 6,954 of its employees who entered 
military service, 78 per cent of the first 
828 discharged have resumed their affilia- 
tion with the railroad. Some veterans have 
been up-graded from their former jobs, be- 
cause of accrued seniority while in the 
service. The railroad further reports that 
it “is exerting every effort to place par- 
tially disabled returning veterans into jobs 
commensurate with their abilities and 
seniorities.” 
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the Pennsylvanias 








is equipped with SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


That Security Circulators are recognized as 
an important contribution to modern locomo- 
tive design is shown by their use in The 
Pennsylvania Railroad's famous T-1 class lo- 
comotives, each of which has five circulators 
in the firebox. 
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Old superheater units are trans- 


SS | formed into remanufactured units at 


ds ml 


our plant at a small cost. Figure it on 


195,199 
1,723,988 


an extended mileage basis and you 


A AD a Sr ES BAT 


88,976 
891,602 


will find that it pays in the long run. 


2,832 
25,731 


Standardize on this service for 


43,536 
272,364 


| your old units. 









53,742 
463,586 
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te SUPERMEATE 


COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street. NEW YORK 
122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


316,290 
2,559,190 


236,546 
1,914,526 
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Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 


Sept 
9 mos. 














Superheaters + Superheater Pyrometers + Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters +» American Throttles 
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Dry- Cleaned Fiz 


The 8%” Air Compressor and Aftercooler pull 


563,864 


together to insure a dependable supply of dry- 


2,210,106 


cleaned air. An efficient suction filter keeps dirt 


out of the compressor and metered lubrication keeps 


51.3 


down wear—reduces carbonization — produces clean 


2,326,446 


air but hot. 


The Aftercooler, by cooling the hot 


1,250,215 


a4 


air, reduces the moisture content— 


dries the air before it enters the brake 


5,872 


system. Dry-cleaned air in the brake 


, 


426,268 


system means more dependable brake 


action, better train handling. 


608,982 


4,536,552 


V,Oe 


4,485,152 
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Bin. years closely following 1910 
saw an important development in 
railroading. The fireman no longer 
literally moved trains by his muscles. 
He lay aside his scoop and began to 
spend more time on the cab seat, for 
stokers were coming into general use. 

About this time too, HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON was receiving 
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wide acceptance as a preferred ma- 
terial for valve and cylinder bushings, 
packing, and other vital locomotive 
parts. 


Since 1910, locomotives have im- 
proved; power has increased, also 
monthly mileage, and the weight of 
trains. Many an outmoded railroad 

———— 


al 





practice has been modified or aban- 
doned, but 76 important railroads 
which were using HUNT-SPILLER 
GUN IRON 35 years ago still depend 
upon its superior wearing qualities. 
Which to our way of thinking, is con- 
clusive proof that you can place com- 
plete reliance on any of the parts 
listed below. 


“Haw. Siete Mrs. Cheroeanon 


N. C. RAYMOND, President 
383 Dorchester Ave. * 


E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


South Boston 27, Mass. 


~ Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd. Montreal, P. Q. 


Ex 


xport Agents: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7, ft. 
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As locomotive speed and power climb, the 
importance of uniformity, strength, and balance 
in connecting rods increases also. Standard 
rods are produced under control that starts 
with the raw material, continues through every 
stage in manufacture. All operations are focused 
on the production of rods that are sound, ac- 
curate and uniform in structure and strength. 
When you need rods for your new engines, 
just ‘Standardize on Standard.” The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Standard Steel Works 
Division, Burnham, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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in your connecting rods... 


Sfandara 


Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Houston, Pittsburgh. 
® 


BALDWIN PRODUCTS 


Hydraulic presses, Testing equipment, Steel forgings 
and castings, Diesel-electric locomotives, Diesel engines, 
Metal plate fabrication, Rolled steel rings, Bronze cast- 
ings, Heavy machine work, Crane wheels, Bending rolls, 
Plate planers, Babbitt metal, Alloy iron castings, Briquet- 
ting presses. 


& PALDWIN 


STANDARD 
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STEEL FORGINGS & CASTINGS 
37 

















A 2-8-2 type locomotive being hoisted on board 
ship at Philadelphia for shipment to France. 
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On October 9, 1945 this Baldwin 





locomotive, the first of a total of 700 


-) | locomotives of the 2-8-2 type ordered 





from American builders, was loaded 
at Philadelphia for shipment to the 
French National Railways. 
Baldwin’s part in the initial 
order comprised 260 locomotives and 
these are being completed at the rate 


of about 60 locomotives per month. 











LOCOMOTIVES 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Lovis, Washington, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, Houston, Pittsburgh. 
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cutting down time taken out for ring maintenance and replace- 
ment. One railroad reported a diesel equipped with American 
Hammered rings which has run 440,000 miles without an 
overhaul for ring changes. American Hammered Piston Ring 
Division’s Porous-Krome* Process has doubled and redoubled 
ring life. 





‘%* (Van oer Horst Process ) 





AND THE RAILROADS 
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Hundreds of roofs 
have not been adequately inspected during the war years and may 
now need serious repairs. It might pay you to look at your roofs 
now. If they are in bad shape, remember that you can get, on a 
reroofing job, the same good long-lived Koppers Coal Tar Pitch 
used on new construction. Coal tar pitch roofs have set recorcs 
for durability and low maintenance. 


— 


Pressut tr oring lasted 14 years on this ¢ 


car. This railroad 
car—built in 1930 with pressure-treated flooring—rolled into the 
shop for its first flooring repairs in 1944. Experience showed that 
pressure-treated lumber gave about three times the average 
service of untreated flooring. So, of course, another treated floor 
was installed. The extra co:+ of pressure-treatment is recovered 
in less than two years of added service. After that, pressure-treated 
flooring pays “‘dividends”’ for the rest of its long life. And direct 
savings in maintenance costs are importantly supplemented through 
relief of overworked shops and by added car earnings. Let us send 
you the Koppers data sheet on pressure-treated car lumber. 


KOPPERS 


( THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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e@ Your safety—even your life—may 
depend upon the performance of the 
modern cast steel railway coupler and 
yoke. 

It must have the tensile strength to 
stand the pull of the heaviest trains at 
high speeds, plus the impact resistance 
to stand the shocks and stress of sudden 
stops and starts. 

And it is economical to produce, 
because the casting process is the simplest 
method of turning out complicated 
shapes in steel, with selected mechanical 
properties prescribed in advance. 


Organized research and broad experi- 
ence enable your steel foundryman to 
supply you with steel formed to the 
desired shape, with the properties, or 
combination of properties, your work 
demands. 

Railroads, and a hundred other indus- 
tries, have proved for you the versa- 
tility and the economy of properly 
designed steel castings, and their com- 
plete dependability in service. 

Discuss it with your foundryman, or 
write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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There were no oil changes—RPM DELO Diesel 
Engine Lubricating Oil was added only as re- 
quired for make-up. At the end of the test all 
rings were free, ports unclogged .. . because the 
inhibiting, detergent and peptizing properties 
of RPM DELO Oil prevent formation of hard or 
abrasive carbon. Wear on engine parts, liners, 
rings and pistons was reduced, entire engine 
assembly was definitely cleaner, lubricating costs 
were markedly reduced. 








STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


NO HARD CARBON 


all rings free after 157,076 miles! 





| Rock Island “Rocket” Test Shows Efficiency and 
| Economy of RPM DELO Oil 


RPM DELO Oil will prove superior in your 
service, too. Get full information from your 
RPM DELO Oil Distributor, or write for details. 


Write on your letterhead for 
free booklet on RPM DELO 
Oil to Standard of Califor- 
nia, Dept. R-1, 225 Bush St., 
San Francisco 20, Calif., or 
California Commercial Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 








RPM DELO Oil has world-wide distribution under the names: RPM DELO, Caltex RPM DELO, Kyso RPM DELO, Signal RPM DELO, Imperial RPM DELO 
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WE BUILD SHOPS 


Investigation and study 
over many months by our Engineer- 
ing Staff have resulted in the devel- 
opment of working plans for Diesel 
Locomotive Maintenance and Re- 
pair Shops, which have received the 
approval of Diesel Locomotive 


builders. 


We are prepared to construct 
completely equipped shops for your 


Diesel Locomotive Maintenance. 


Your inquiries will be welcomed. 





ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 


FOUNDED 
1860 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, Nv. Y. 
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BRIGGS & STRATT 
Atr-Cooled Power’ 


Good news for designers, engineers, 
manufacturers, dealers and users 
alike. It means}you can have — 
not “just gasoline engines” — but 
Briggs & Stratton “Air-Cooled Power.” 


Precision manufa¢ture and constant 
advancements in| design and engi- 
neering account for the brilliant 
record of well over 2-%4 Million of 
these trouble-free 4-cycle gasoline 
engines during 26 years of contin- 
uous production.| Only by specify- 
ing Briggs & Stratton “Air-Cooled 
Power” can you pet all of the ad- 
vantages which |have earned for 
Briggs & aii unquestioned 
leadership as manufacturers of “the 
world’s finest a engines.” 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, * ene U.S.A. 


_Ahe-Cooled FRaer 





































VIKING PUMPS 


Eten Viking factory, which has been 
devoted 90‘% to producing pumps for 
the armed forces, is being reconverted to 
civilian production just as rapidly as 
possible. 

You should note a gradual but substantial 
increase in Viking pumps available for 
your industry by November list. This 
picture should be considerably brighter 
by January Ist, 1946. 

Write today for Bulletin Series 2500Y 
which describes and illustrates Viking 
Rotary Pumps widely used in 
the fueling of diesel driven 
trains. It will be sent FREE 
by return mail. 





COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 
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Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 
—that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 


Aho! Chereharrd 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger 
Terminal 
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GLOBE STEEL 


SCIENCE ASSURES 2", 


* Carbon Steels 
* Alloy Steels 


UNIFORMITY = :22 


Seamless 


* Stainless Weld- 
an ed (Gloweld) 
* Special 
Analyses 





High Purity Iron 
(Globeiron) 


* High Ductility 

* High Magnetic 
Permeability 

‘ * Annealed 

* Cold Drawn 

I * Pressure 

* Condenser and 
Heat Exchanger 


* Mechanical 

© * High Tempera- 
ture Service 

° Aircraft 

¢ Automotive 

* Locomotive 

* Structural 

* Special Shapes 
and Forms 


* Round 
* Square 
* Rectangular 


E can trust our trained eyes, bank on our long years of 

experience, and produce good tubes. But science — as 
applied through exact laboratory control of material and pro- 
duction — brings us closer to perfection, so, we make full use 
of science with its most up-to-the-minute instruments in all of 
our steel tube making operations. The uniformity and quality 
of Globe Steel Tubes is closely guarded by Globe’s ‘House 
of Science” — complete chemical and physical laboratories, 
manned by engineers, metallurgists, and technicians who have 
long specialized in steel tube production. 
Close cooperation with all Globe customers is also part of the 
picture. Whatever your tube requirements may be, specialized 
knowledge and skill helps to provide exactly what you need. 
It’s a practical, profitable, scientific approach to steel tube prob- 
lems — the plus you get when you specify Globe Steel Tubes. 


MILWAUKEE 4, 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES COk tiscorsi,c.s. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 


is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


LOCOMOTIVES 


— house, 2-Unit, 87-Ton 
-P. Diesel Electric. 

Built 1928. 
52,200 Ibs. 


2—44-Ton Westinghouse, Elec- 
tric 600 V. D.C. Excellent 
Condition, Just Overhauled. 


Other Diesel & Steam Locome- 
tives too! 


Send us your Inquiry 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
40 years’ experience 
134864 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


Tractive effort 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


78 ton Baldwin T 


0-6-0 Switcher — Side Tank 


80 ton Baldwin ype 0-6-0 Switcher — Separate Tender 


110 ton American 


0-8-0 Switchers — 


rate Tenders 


181 ton American Tose 2-8-2 Mikados with Boosters 


25—50 ton all steel box cars. Capacity 3548 cu. ft. 


Model 250 Brill Gas Electric all steel combination aig = Oma 
and mail car new in 1928. Now being comple rebuilt. 


Full detailed particulars with quotation on any of the above items 
will be gladly furnished. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET 
New York 6, New York 














SAVE 


Railway Equipment 


—New Spikes and Bolts— 
Relaying Rails and 
Angle Bars 
Good used tie plates, anti rail 


creepers and other railway sup- 
plies and equipment. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA 


Corporation 
KANSAS CITY 18, KANS. 


How could YOU 
OWN tank cars? 


Reduce your Costs? 
Save you Labor? 

Save you Money? 
Improve your Operations? 
Increase your Profits? 
>>? > ® 
ha os es ce 
We have just purchased several 
hundred good used cars right out 

of service, 


These Are Available to 
You at Close to Pre- 


War Prices! 
Request our prices—“‘if just out 
of curiosity’—because there is no 
obligation, 


Tank Car Tanks Also for 
Sale and Priced Right too! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
years’ experience 
13486 g Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 





FREIGHT CARS 


BOX 
FLAT 
DUMP 
GONDOLA 
HOPPER 
TANK 
Also Special Purpose Equipment 
Your inquiries appreciated 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE., 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


Wanted—A Junior Editor 


A man with technical training 
and some practical experience in 
the mechanical department of a 
steam railway, preferably both 
mechanical and electrical. Must 
demonstrate his ability to write 
English clearly and _ concisely, 
Editorial experience unnecessary. 
This job has a future for the 
right man. Address Box 668, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















Robert W. Hunt Company 
RENCINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equi; t 

Structures a 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
HICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








POSITION OPEN 


Wanted: man experienced in 
short line railroad general office 
accounting, especially fami 
with general books and 1.C.C. 
classifications. Salary open sub- 
ject to agreement. rite airmail 
giving full details, experience, 
age, etc., salary expected, or wire 
Auditor, Tonopah & Goldfield 
RR, Tonopah, evada. 


FOR SALE 


Large Overhead Crane 
(150 ton capacity) 30’ span 
5 motor—3/60/440 
cab controlled 
2—25 ton auxiliary hoists 
(write for complete specs.) 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
rors 33, Illinois 
Rondel s- fanrene IRON 








POSITION WANTED 


Graduate Mechanical Engineer 
with 18 years experience Railroad 
mechanical department in Shop 
and Roundhouse Supervision, Re- 
search Toning, Dynamometer 
Testing, and echanical Engi- 
neering. Capable of assuming full 
responsibility of Mechanical De- 
partment or Research. Box 770, 
Railway Age, 30 ae Street, 
New York 7, N. 

















TAKE ADVANTAGE 


OF SPACE 


IN THE 


GET-TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 


NEW FIFTH EDITION 
LAYING OUT FOR BOILER 


MAKERS AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


Revised by 
GEORGE M. DAVIS 
Boiler Designer, New York Central 


which has been out of print several years, 


T HIS well-known book, first published in 1907, 


has been thoroughly revised and brought up 


to date. 
greatly expanded. 


The locomotive boiler chapters have been 
Important new chapters include 








one on Laying Out and Computing Boiler Patches, 
and one on Laying Out for Welded Construction. 
Much additional material has been added on plate 
fabrication but important chapters on sheet metal 
layout have been left in. The book has been en- 
tirely reset in easier reading type and all the new 
layout drawings are sharp and clear. Written in 
shop language and without resort to higher mathe- 
matics. Send for descriptive circular, or for a copy 
of the book as soon as ready on Ten Days’ approval. 


530 pages, 700 illus., 9 x 12, cloth $8.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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AN OUTDOOR 


WU: tel 7 Ugek eo é 
FOR 


CABLE STUDY 





i is guessed at, nothing is taken for granted 
by the engineers in charge of Okonite’s cable proving 
ground. Buried in various types of chemically differ2nt 
and highly corrosive earth, pulled into conduit or in- 
stalled overhead, electrical cables are tested under con- 
trolled conditions of temperature, voltage afd loading 
conditions duplicating those of actual operation. 

In use since 1936, carefully-recorded tests made in this 
“outdoor laboratory” have disclosed valuable trends. As 
facts accumulate, Okonite engineers apply their findings 
to the improvement of their electrical wires and cables. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


—- MOKONITE | 


pS. ‘Insulated wires: and cables 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S$. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CAR GAD FECIALT SEATING 


wan CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 





NEW YORK 














AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 














DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 





DULIEN DULIEN DULIEN 


BUYS SELLS LIQUIDATES 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT & ACCESSORIES 


Available for Immediate Delivery 
Large Tonnage 
Reprocessed Relaying Rail 
40-45-50-56-60-62-65 and 70 pound 
Tie Plates—Angle Bars—Spikes, Etc. 

Subject to Prior Saie 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. | 
OF WASHINGTON OF NEW YORK | 


1008 Western Ave. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. | 
SEATTLE 4, WASH NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 




















STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki ¢ al 


— Ah. mre 


“The, Holden Gx. 
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BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 
TO FINISH 


THE JOB 
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yeast in stock at 


Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 








FUTURO UL 


@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten convenient 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and 
allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 


Principal Products Include: 
: Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt Iron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, ete. 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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pioneer in the early design and manu- 
facture of automatic couplers, Syming- 
ton-Gould has constantly developed 
and improved equipment and facilities 


The A.A.R. Standard “E” Coupler (shown above) 
is made with alternate standard Swivel shank 
for vertical cast steel yoke—or with swivel butt 


for horizontal yoke attachments. ; 
for coupler production. 


oa ge 


Today the Symington-Gould foundries make 
practically every type of coupler required for 
use with domestic and foreign freight, pas- 
senger and industrial cars and locomotives. 
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THE SYMINGTON- GOULD CORPORATION — 


7 Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
4 * New York © Chicago « St. Louis © Baltimore « Boston s © San Francisco * In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
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Railroad men everywhere are interested in meth- 
ods of improving service. New equipment and 
faster schedules are being counted on to help 
maintain the railroads’ position in the increasingly 
competitive transportation industry. 


G-R-S Cab Signals can help you meet faster sched- 
vles—in fair weather and in foul. For example 


1. With the signal always in front of his eyes, 
an engineman can proceed at maximum per- 
missible speed, under conditions of visibility 


2R° (JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


NewYork Chicago Rochester 2,N.Y. — St. Louis A-2093 


————_—— 


i 


G-R-S Cab Signals = 
The Ultimate Signals 


which would otherwise require slowing down. 





2. When running under a restrictive indication 
and the block becomes clear, the engineman 
can accelerate immediately without waiting 
for the next wayside signal. 


Thus, because the signal information he needs 
rides with him in the cab, the engineman saves 
seconds otherwise lost. And seconds saved mean 
a better ‘‘on time’ record, all year ‘round. 


G-R-S Cab Signals are applicable to all types of 
rail transportation. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to furnish further information. 
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